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WHAT DALLAS OFFERS YOU 


By I. B. Sutton, President of Rotary International 
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Tris new method of inter-office communication— 
known as Telephone Typewriter Service—has the quick- 
ness of the telephone, the flexibility of conversation, 
the accuracy of the typewriter, the authority of the 
printed word, the permanency of print. 

Banks, newspapers, brokerage offices, factories, 
businesses of many kinds throughout the United 
States are using it for instant and widespread 
communication. 

A business leader in his office, for example, dic- 
tates the terms of a price change or some other 


important announcement. Seconds later, type- 
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Telephone Typewriter Service is a Bell System service 
that typewrites by wire, reproducing typewritten 
and carbon copies of prices, reports, orders, 
contracts or business information of any kind in 
the distant units of any organization. Operating 
the keyboard sends the message to all machines 
connected with the service. Would your concern 
find added profits and efficiency in Telephone Type- 
writer Service or another of the Bell System’s special 
services? Ask any local Bell Business Office for full 
information and you will find that your needs 

receive prompt attention. Why not call 


written copies are read in his connected offices Se or write today? Bell Special Services 
; - — A. uf 5 , y 
in forty Cities. hase st Quick Economical Universal. 
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to all Rotarians who are national 
advertisers, or who are executives 
in concerns which are national ad- 
vertisers— 


Sana 


can now furnish COLOR on black and 
white inside pages—two, three or four 
COLOR cover pages, or COLOR inserts— 
in fact, THE ROTARIAN can do anything 
in COLOR that any other magazine can do 


that all above mentioned Rotarians who are 
not now availing themselves of the privilege 
of using the advertising pages of their mag- 
azine are overlooking a wonderfully good 
opportunity—136,000 potential customers 
and boosters for their products. 


Our Advertising Department will be pleased 


to give you detailed information 


THE 


ROTARIAN 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago, U.S. A. 
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How about 
aper ? 


If you knew that a third of your Direct Advertising bill paid for 
paper, would you interest yourself in that item? Well, it does. 








Advertisers and paper buyers have caught the idea of standard- 
izing. They’re going about it scientifically because they find it 
pays dividends to do the job right. 


At headquarters in Chicago we maintain a laboratory and test 
plant where we study the buyers’ needs and answer any techni- 
cal questions. There’s no better equipped laboratory in the 
industry. 


It will interest you to know that every Butler Brand, whether a 
Bond, a Book, a Cover or an Envelope Paper, has been devel- 
oped in the Butler Paper Laboratory, is manufactured according 
to standard formula and is finally checked for approval. No 
human or mechanical safeguard is overlooked to insure satis- 
factory performance. 


Get in touch with your nearest Butler distributor and benefit by 
it will pay you! 





this service 


CHICAGO— J. W. Butler Paper Co. KANSAS CITY—Missouri Interstate Paper Co 
DALLAS—Southwestern Paper Co. LOS ANGELES—Sierra Paper Co. 
DENVER—Butler Paper Co. MILWAUKEE—Standard Paper Co. 


ROTARIA» 





DETROIT—Butler Paper Co. 

DULU TH—McClellan Paper Co. 

FORT WORTH—Southwestern Paper Co. 
FRESNO—Pacific Coast Paper Co. 

GRAND RAPIDS—Central Mich. Paper Co. 
HONOLULL Patten Company, Ltd. 
HOUSTON—Southwestern Paper Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS—McClellan Paper Co. 
NEW YORK—Butler American Paper Co. 
NEW YORK—Butler Paper Company, Inc. 
ST. LOUIS—Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL—McClellan Paper Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO 1 
TULSA—Missouri Interstate Paper Co. 








Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
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Just Among 
Ourselves 











YITH camera and copy peneil (and 
W advertising rate card!) the repre 
sentatives of THe Rotarian, as here 
will serve your interests at Dallas 
rements are being completed to covet 
major events and to note many ot 
dental features that bring so mue 

ent to convention attenders 

* * 7 


Rotarian who secures unusually ge 
tion photographs is invited to by 
»rints for possible use in the 
Number. After all this is your magazine 
we are always happy to pass alongs to 
our inspiration and your experiences, 





Conven 


conditions of space and time make it 
for us to do SO. 
* + * 
July issue will be the Convention 
and we trust it will be adequate for 


printing mia ke 


June 


The exigencies of 
have the 


lon, 
sary for us to 


ip and “closed” before the convention 
henee the decision to cover the con 
in the July number. 
* ‘ * 
nees in “Anglo-American Contrast 


American and Brit 


interest our 


lifference between 
oneepts of humor 
Two or three 

ed by the editor indicate an 
British humor has more edge, and Ameri 
mor more range. What do other read 
nk? Beginning in this issue the editor 
ts the first of a new series of Anglk 
n “contrasts” under the title of 
Americana.” 

* 


seemn to 


letters (see page 42) 


pression 


* « 
articles scheduled for 
there are 
diverse to appeal to 
tastes. The first di 

All, Is Rotary?’ by 
The Patriot &« 


king over the 
oming numbers, 

d prove sufficiently 

ers with varying 
“What, After 
Hoffman, editor of 

ing News, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

ing the Most of Local Pride’ by Earl 

( pin May covers the question of the social 
ence of community centers. Then Edward 


four that 


Nell, staff writer, discusses interestingly 
of the questions that the post-war 

od has brought certain of the smaller 
opean countries, which will be presented 
der the title of “Can We Visualize World 
Peace?” “Radio International,” by Craig 
', tells the story of the strides that have 

n made by this young giant of discoveries 





hie radio. 





Calvin T. Ryan—who wrote 
‘‘What Business Wants From 
the College Man’’ 
Who’s Who—In This Number 
Israel B. Sutton, president of Rotary 


International, organized the Rotary 
club in Tampico, Mexico, served the 
organization as district governor, mem- 
ber of Board committees and director 
before his election to the highest office. 
An American by. birth, he has spent 
many years in Mexico where he is in- 
terested in hardware retailing and oxy- 
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hydrogen production. ... William P. 
Rose publishes a newspaper at Cam 
bridge Springs, Pennsylvania. 
John R. Tunis sports writer, world- 
traveller, and tennis expert is a former 
contributor to the magazine whom we 
are glad to welcome back. . . . William 
Moffatt of Leeds, England, has been a 
director of R. I. B. I., has served on the 
Educational Committee of Rotary Inter- 
national, and this year is chairman of 
the Club Service Committee of R. I. B. I. 
... John O. Knutson, merchandise 
broker, is a past president of the Rotary 
Club of Sioux City, Iowa, and is one of 
the authors of Rotary’s Code of Ethics. 
Peter Thomason, of Manchester, 
England, is a past president of R. I. B. I. 
He is well known in England as a dis- 
cerning critic and a student of Gals- 
worthy. .. . Dwight Marvin is a reg- 


ular contributor to these columns and 
needs no_ introduction. Charles 
Catlett, chemist, geologist, of Staunton, 
Virginia, has done much technical writ 
ing. He was chief of refractories and 
raw materials section of the U. S. War 
Industries Board. . .. Helena Weath- 
erby is a staff writer and a graduate of 
Radcliffe. . . . Calvin T. Ryan, A. M., 
Ed. M., teaches in the English depart 
ment of State Teachers College at 
Kearney, Nebraska....J. E. An- 


chondo is the Mexican consul sta 
tioned at Tucson, Arizona, where the 
material contained in his article was 


originally presented as a talk before the 
local Rotarians. ... Edward J. Nell 
has been on the staff of a large Chicago 
publishing house for the past several 
years. He recently joined the editorial 
staff of THE ROTAR’AN. 
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HE ROTARIAN 


AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE IDEAL OF SERVICE 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO PERSONAL, 
BUSINESS, COMMUNITY, AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


VoLUME XXXIV MAY, 1929 NuMBER 5 


Towards a Practical Utopia 


HERE is nothing in the intellect, said Locke, that was not first in the senses. ‘To think, we must have 
experience. Thought-power is not creative, it is administrative. No human mind has ever thought 
without data, and the best production of the human intelligence is that which has had the most com 


plete material of facts to work upon. 


Most Rotarians have read the aims and objects of Rotary, but what they want to know is how they 
apply. How can anyone tell a man how to apply the ideal of service to his personal, business, community, 


and international life, if he does not know the man? 


THE best way to get contact with Rotary in the flesh is to attend an international convention. There you 
will find representatives of diverse types of citizen, not all of one intellectual grade; differing as the poles 
apart on the average topics of conversation. All will be agreed, more or less, however, that a movement 


bringing such diverse types into fellowship is for the good of the world. 


A Rorary Convention is a fine thing because the things talked about are those that involve no con- 
troversy outside Rotary itself. We may differ about the meaning of our motto, or our codes or our programs 
according to the cast of mind; but the difference is a Rotarian one, not a political, a religious, or an in 


ternational one. 


As Rorary is a movement of men working in their vocations, the beginning of all Rotary philosophy 
lies in vocational experience. To tell you what I know, I must tell you what I know expertly, and if it 
corresponds with something that you know in your own, very different, trade or profession, we are building, 


are we not, a philosophy of service that is going to be of some value to the world? 


Tue plan of the Dallas Convention that opens at the end of this month of May is based upon vocational 
conferences for the exchange of craft-experience. When a Rotarian has “ got together” with fellow- 
craftsmen, and learned from the contact the things that are common, he may face out to the world better 
fitted to compare experiences with men of other vocations he will meet while still at the Convention, or 


afterwards on his travels, or in his home club or district assembly. 


TuE words of our Sixth Object have been said to paint the picture of a “practical Utopia.” I like the 
words “practical Utopia.” That is about the best kind of Utopia I can think of, or want to live in. A “prac- 
tical Utopia” will be a commonwealth in which there is understanding by one of the nature of the service 
given by the other; out of understanding comes “ good-wili”; out of good-will, universal peace. And the 1} 
way to make that peace practical is to have just the kind of understanding between the business and pro- 
fessional men of the different nations as that which should follow close conference at Dallas. 


LET those who are going to Dallas go in the convention spirit; not merely to enjoy the inspirationa 
Let tk I going to Dallas g th t pirit t ly t joy tl pirat l 
addresses, or even the hand-shakes and renewals of old acquaintanceships, splendid as those things are, 
but to confer on the experiences of craft-life and carry the spirit of fellowship in to the intelligence as well 


as in to the emotions. 
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By THE EDITOR 
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ITH enlargement, the vision of Rotary’s world-wide progress grows in 
WV enchantment. A most comprehensive report by the international exten- 
sion committee shows that there are now 3099 clubs and 694 prospects. 

A continuous program is to be “followed through” by intensive methods. The 
committee, hitherto mainly advisory, is to become active, its voice is to be heard 
No more 


and the strength of its long arm felt in every part of the Rotary world. 


will progress depend solely on voluntary effort, but where assistance needs to be 
given to a district, it will be ready at hand. 

Some who have thought that Rotary can proceed on its globe-girdling work 
now happily convinced that such is the case no more. The 
world is not content to allow her suitors to be supine; they must be active in 

their wooing or go out. Never- 


| theless, she does not expect them 
1 


by casual methods are 





to be rash and profligate. There 
are areas of the world where 
rapid results may be counted 
upon—such as have followed on 
work in the countries of North 
and South America, and the 
British Empire. Others re- 
spond to quiet cultivation, and 
develop their own local organiza- 
tions, as in some countries of 
Europe. Yet others look for the 
helping hand of headquarters 
and are given it by the splendid 
services of such men as Com- 
missioners Thomsen in Europe, 
Davidson in the East, Roth in 
Latin America, aided by mem- 
bers of the committee in various 
areas, and the resident secreta- 








riats. 


Davidson’s ‘‘Odyssey” contin- 
ues, and the full account of it 
may be looked forward to as an 
——= —— enrichment not only of Rotary 
ROTARIAN A. F. M. ABDUL ALI but of literature itself. We are 
President of the Calutia Rélary Clad only permitted to peep at his 
letters as they come in, the 
latest of which tells us of his journey overland from Palestine to the Persian 
Gulf, looking in rotarily at Baghdad and Basra. Then by sea to Bombay, where 
riots proceeding in the most un-Rotarian fashion, and a shade 
temperature of over 100. As a Rotary club organizer, he discovers the caste 
system, which at present prevents the orthodox Hindu sitting at meat with Chris- 
tian or Moslem, and causes the Brahmin to take a bath after contact with a non- 
Brahmin. He finds the best available Rotary material to be the aloof Parsee 
and that a Rotary club could be organized from his ranks alone. He runs across 
what is known as the British “Raj,” and has an insight into the ungrateful role 
of the well-meaning reformer; meets the native politician and hears his grievance; 
forms conclusions as to the incidence of politics on Rotary. He finds that strict 
classification has vexations in the East that are unknown in the West. The need 
is seen for changes to suit different localities, if Rotary is to flourish outside the 
Western world. But greatest foe of all, he finds the Sun, which will not permit 
men to lunch rotarily during the spring and summer—except in Calcutta, where 
they go through with it. But we can do no more than glance at “Jim’s” reports 
at present, in the hope that time will release the full story for THE ROTARIAN. 








he found race 


4 z ; 
AOSICTH rreSIde 


Wat hwor 


| OTARY has its first Mohammeda: 

club president, in Rotarian A. | 
M. Abdul Ali, of the Caleutta clu 
whose classification is Governm: 
Service. 

Abdul Ali said, in his president 
address: 

“The real work in the evolution 
India’s future will be to bring about 
sympathetic understanding between t! 
various races and communities whic! 
form the population of this great sul! 
continent. Political concessions alor 
will be of little use unless they ar 
accompanied by a change of heart or: 
the part of the constituent communiti 
How are we to effect this change 
heart? My answer is “propagate t 
Rotary ideal.” 

In speaking thus, our Indian fello: 
totarian is saying what many oth: 
have said for years past and are in 








dentally doing. Was it not said by S 
George Paish, of the British Treasu: 
that it was the propagation of the mott 
“Service above Self” that influenced th 
statesmen who framed the pact of Lo 
carno? Those who are so anxious 
jettison this motto, and the phrase, “HH: 
profits most who serves best,” from ou! 
literature, should pause to reflect. 
Problems 
Hospitality 

A TRAVEL- 
L\ ING Rota- 

rian presents 
himself at the 
weekly meeting 
of another club 
and is told, more 
or less politely, 
that he cannot 
be received that 
day as it is for 
club business. 
He returns 
home and_ re- G. Danthine 
ports to his own 
club with the result that a resolution Is 
put down for Convention action to the j 
effect that the right of a Rotarian to 
attend the meeting of another clu) 
wherever situated should be stressed. 
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It is to be pointed out that no such 
ht’ at present exists in the consti- 
n, only a proviso that attendance 
be 
nds another club on its meeting-day. 


credited to a member who at- 


that is overlooked by many en- 
the 
Rotary is that a club is an 


tact 
international 


slasts 


for aspect 


“autono- 
unit, and may construe its fellow- 
Very 


ve clubs for instance, in central cities, 


obligations in its own way. 


ply cannot accommodate at all times 
the who may show them 
ves; they have the right politely, to 
iy, “You cannot eat with us to-day.” 
lub which might have for discussion 
given day some purely internal 


visitors 


( 


ness must likewise have the right 
ay to the visitor that they cannot 
ve him in. Times come, too, when 
itions between two countries are not 
cordial as they might be. Then, it 
be the host club will desire not to 
ceive the visitor from the other coun- 
(though this is not exactly a Rotar- 
attitude). Rotary will 
onger internationally when the full- 
recognition is given to the autono- 
is rights of single clubs in every 
intry. The quality of fellowship, no 
; than that of mercy, is not strained; 


become 


od fellowship compels recognition of 
the rights of others. The welcome guest 
another’s house is he who does not 
sert the right of entry. 
iWlan y¥' 
S A curious commentary on the con- 
A duct of the club that says “keep 
it” to the visitor, comes the news that 
ibs in Belgium, which has a repre- 
entative on the international extension 
ommittee in the person of Rotarian 
Danthine, of Brussels, are not content 
to open their doors to members of Ro- 
tary clubs alone, but desire to receive 


members of other service clubs too! 
Doubtless some way can be found to 
provide that such members who are 


uched for by Rotary clubs, can be 
granted the courtesy of reception by 
clubs that have this fine spirit of world- 
fellowship. 

Questions involving fundamental dif- 
ficulties such as these are constantly 
coming up for the scrutiny of the Aims 
and Objects Committee of whose year’s 
work, the chairman (M. Eugene New- 
som) is reporting to the Dallas conven- 
tion, : 

Continuity 


NONTINUITY on the international 
board has lately been the subject 

of keen discussion in official circles. It 
is recalled that a resolution favorable 
to two-year directorships was put down 
for Ostend, providing that of the six 
North American members, three be 
elected every two years. The matter 
may be brought up again at the Dallas 
Convention, with the additional proviso 
that directors from Britain and Ire- 





land, Canada, 


and other spe- 
cific countries 

geographi 
areas) shall 


] + *\ 
be elected eve ry 


odd year, ana 
two 


every even 


year. In the 


meantime, it 

















would seem to 

L ———— the casual ob 
: PELE SS ee 

M. Eugene Ne wsom pial _ be — 


as if 


proce dure 


ne present ie ear directors 


manage 


to get through an enormous volume 
of detail work without any visible sign 
of defective judgment. The very fact 


that the life of 


one may mean one of 


a given board is a short 


two things, either 


that decisions are hurried to get them 
through in the available time, or the, 
are shunted for lack of time. Does the 
history of the world teach us that the 


s have been those made in 

? What did pro 

crastination ever do for Posteritv? (W« 
+ 


welcome from correspondents. ) 


best decision 


a hurry, or shirked 


answers 


_ is likelihood that Rotary 
orators may be robbed soon of one 
that which tells 
the world how many zations there are 


of their favorite lines 


in Rotary at a given time (it has lately 
been forty-eight). It has been officially 
discovered that to speak of a “nation” 


> 


as having come into Rotary when what 


has happened is that a 


( a ¢ what Sa I n ao y 
ecog ¢ ne } litical or the rac il er 
l ne } ca what ¢ ( a 
faiian ] tie < l VW ile 
LD cut Ireland nto tw ne 
I r \ aone, oO! e¢ é i 
good Irishmen would if tl le 
Ww d. And those I ( eS } 
\ can Union, the Transva 1 ne 
Orange Free State é nev ! 
What t na t are 
( istone’s phrase hte 
f ng t ¢ e€ l é r 
been de aer to spea ne t h 
Rotary « ( intrie in ida I 
or geographical irea A cor e€ 
ha been nted to \ i 
of suc! CC ntries iT n 
Ww t r re ] ot tt 
< ner } grapn 
bs the last of March thre Rota 
( rians, comprising the Area Ad 
ministration Committee, ailed§ fr 
New York on the “Berengaria” for the 
purpose of meeting in London to dis« 
the subject of area administration wit} 
the R. I. B. I. Executive Committee. The 
three Rotarians, representing the Board 
of Directors of Rotary International or 
area-administration matte. were 
Frank Mulholland, Toledo, Ohio, past 


international president; Raymond 
Knoeppel, of New York ¢ 


and G ly 


ty, vice-pre 


dent of last year; Gundaker, 





Rotary been 


club has 
formed fi 


rr the 
time in a given country, 


first 


is to say too much. Onl) 
can that 
every place of 
able size in such a coun- 


be said when 


reason- 


try has formed a club, 
which is yet the 
case even in those most 
intensively developed. 
That apart, what is 
now, it 
is that it is not good Ro- 
tary to lay too much 
stress on the word “na- 
tion,” which brings to 
the mind thoughts of 
fixed boundaries. There 
are many districts of 
Rotary that are inter- 
national, taking in 
clubs on two more 
sides of a frontier or 
frontiers, and it is 
hoped to make more of 
these. (The writer 
lately made a tour of 
one district, some of the 


not 


seems, decided, 


or 

















clubs being in New 
York State, others in 

> *hoto: Cosmo Netw 
Ontario and Quebec.) 


Next, there is the nice 


Ser 


ict 
Frank L. Mulhclland of Toledo, Ohio; Raymond J. Knoeppel 


of New York City; 


and Guy Gundaker of Philadelphia 











Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, past inte in the Chilean cabinet, will be in Dallas 
national president The special Area as the governor nominee of the Sixty- 
Administration Committee v meet in fourth District. 
Dallas during the wv ng the Charles John Ronaldson, manager of 
nver n al I ha e} the National Bank of New Zealand, and 
esentative f Rotary throughout the governor nominee of the Fifty-third 
rid present in order that a de ar District, will also come to Dallas. 
opinion as p ble may be tained a The delegation chosen from Rotary 
to desired change nthe government of clubs of Hungary includes some very 
Rotary Internationa t vhicl i interesting Rotary personalities. Count 
formulated a wv ( Antony Apponyi, whose uncle was the 
famous Hungarian statesman of the 
same name, has been chosen to repre 
sent the Rotary Club of Budapest. 
[ IS one of the greatest pleasures of | Others expected from Hungary are Pro- 
| a Rotary nventior R fessor Theodore Suranyi-Unger, from 
tarians of ‘al her countries, especially Szeged; Tasnady Szuts, former secre 
those who have risen to a place of lead tary of state, Budapest; and Baron 
ership in Rotary as well as it sine Leopold Bornemissza, manager in Hun- 
lite. The list of those who plan to at gary of the Cunard Steamship Lines, 
tend the Dallas conventior ndeed Budapest. 
nteresting. We mentior e of the Many of the overseas Rotarians will 
to show the great interest that being be stepping foot on the shores of North 
manifested in the meeting at Dallas. America for the first time and ever) 
District Governor Umekicl Yone where they will find a welcome awaiting 
ama of Tokvo, one of the leading finan them and none more hospitable than in 
ciers of es coming to Dallas for the U. S. Southland. 
his first Rotary convention, with, he 
writes, one of the largest delegation 


of Japanese Rotarians ever to attend an 
International convention. — , 
I Cc > FTER many years of study, the 
district Governor Etienne iver 


I FE 1] I ri French Rotarians have made a 
yon, France, will be at Jalli Gro ; ° ° ‘ : 
7 ; ie translation of the Objects (objectives) 
crnol ougere 1 president OTN I tne . ° ° 
: of Rotary which, translated back again 
French and International Silk Federa 2 : 
; age ; into English, read as follows: 
yn, and one of France best informed a 2 : 
“The club has a high ethical aim 
( pert on eco! mit . He read\ t ; . ° = 
: iss aa Ho ; ; which it will strive to attain by giving 
( ve Is 10U Mr A I as ( ( eOV- . ries . : oN 
] ’ to S activ Ss > ] y CUS ° 
ernor, which speal deiilancens for hie o its activities the following object 
interest in Rotary. “1__To obtain that every enterprise 
Ing. Francisco Mardon¢ f Santiago have in view public welfare and not 
de Chile, a noted civil engineer of South only material interests; 
America, and former secretary of state “2—-To constantly put into practice 
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the principles of loyalty and of uw 
ness in their business dealings: 

“3—To inspire all club membe) 
the care to be among the best, in 
and social life; 

‘4—-To develop among Rota 
‘eelings of friendship and mutual 
“5—To exalt work and profes 
dignity and to bring to light the 
ices rendered society by those wl 

be useful; 

“6—To extend to the internat 
field these high ideals so as to diff 
by external relations, a spirit of 
will, of mutual understanding, th 
sire for harmony and thus to serv: 
cause of peace among men.” 

Most people will agree that the ser 
ments as expressed, if not literally 
tical with the original, give fine ex; 
sion to the French interpretation 


F Bsening is only one universal Rot: 
badge, or emblem; the dise of 
Rotary wheel worn in the coat butt 
hole. At conventions and conferen 


there are identification badges, contai! 


ing the name of the member, his ¢] 
and classification. Streamers may 
worn indicating the office held by 
Rotarian at a convention or conferer 
the Rotary emblem often forming 
part of the general design. Many cl 
in various countries have distinct 


badges for their presidents, past p1 
dents, and executives. It is not, hov 
ever, the practice of Rotary Inter: 
tional to authorize badges indicatir 
the present or past rank of an int 
national officer, district governor, 
other rank in Rotary service. 
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President I. B. Sutton and Mrs. Sutton were given a most cordial welcome when they visited the Rotarians of Vienna, Austria. Here 
they are seen chatting with club officials. Left to right: Mrs. I. B. Sutton; Dr. Otto Bohler, past president of Vierna Rotary and member 
of the International Club Service Committee; Komm. Rat Moritz Rothberger, secretary of the Vienna club; and President I. B. Sutton 
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Realities or Shadows? 


A Challenge to Rotary on Its Claims and Achievements 


S Rotary in pursuit of real 
ities or of shadows? Is it 
a fine sentiment only to be 
indulged in moments of 
niritual insight and at other 
nes, in the cold, hard light of 
shame- 


to be somewhat 


acedly regretted as the 


eam of our best moments? I 


Valn 


real or unreal? 
It boasts 
almost universal growth; is 
ghtly proud that the rapidity 
its growth has been perhaps 
nexampled in human history. 
It points to worthy 
ents on every continent and in 
Imost all lands. It 
political frontiers and then ig- 
nores them. It claims a place in 
the minds of men irrespective 
of race or language or creed or 
olor or history or politics. It 
contemplates the vast world of 
business and claims both a hear- 


Consider its claims. 


achieve 


consider 


ng and a place from the busi- 
ness men of the world. It looks 


William 
Moffatt 


By WILLIAM MOFFATT 
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at all worthy professions every- 
where and says, “Admit me and 
spirit.” It surveys all sorts 
and conditions of community, 
vie, social, educational, chari- 


clared purposes, asks Rotarian Moffatt, a 
prominent Rotarian of the British Isles... (46 yyy), 


Is Rotary equipped to achieve its de- into Rotary and at the miei 


table, and redemptive services soho has served on international and na- _ bilities of full membership. Ti 
and says, “I claim a place and a ‘ ‘ , any it is as jol 1 picnic 
r tional committees especially on problems __... ; 

right to help here. It says, . Their pal r ‘ visk 
‘My membership is composed of of Club Service. Is it able to make good oin them; the hing see! 
cnececcf ‘ active +} Lee . . . . . . *,? har | rien P d ‘ 
uccessful and active business its claim; is it in pursuit of realities or of ap} ad iriet and 

and professional men,—of men 9 +a humored so, wh They ju 
who have proved themselves and Shadows? If not able to make good its Lip: tay wilt. thelr namie ta thal 
made good; of men who are ¢laims—has individual club membership — pockets as it were and ver 


accustomed to leadership; who 
are habituated to making deci- 


anything to do with it? 





sions; who know how to deny 





themselves a present pleasure 
for a future good. My membership is 
not composed of fanatics and enthusi- 
asts and futile persons but of sober and 
responsible business men. On _ that 
ground I make my claim to a hearing 
and to a place. I claim to purify busi- 
ness; to sweeten human relationships; 
to bring peace to a war-ridden world.” 
How astonishing are these claims,— 
how sweeping! It is true that the 
Rotary movement implicitly makes all 
these claims and more. Can it deliver 
the goods? Is it able to make good its 
claims and prove that they were not 
groundless. Is Rotary equipped to 
achieve its declared purposes? I repeat, 
is Rotary in pursuit of realities or of 
shadows? I mean, compassable reali- 
ties, or only of things real enough in 


themselves but quite unattainable by 
such a movement as Rotary and thus 
really shadows? 

These are provoking and challenging 
questions. I have no intention of reply- 
ing to them, not because there is no 
reply—for there is—or because I could 
not give it—for I could—but because I 
wish to say that the answering of them 
involves a prior question and it is that 
prior question I desire to explore. 

Suppose we say that Rotary can make 
good all its claims; that it can deliver 
the goods; that it has a right to the 
place it claims in the affairs and lives of 
men everywhere. Suppose, I say, that 
all this be granted and admitted. What 
then? What is implied? What is an 
absolute essential, a sine qua non, to 


( en do not se¢ ery aware 
that something that hould 
obering has happened to then 
Vows and obligations are taken 
in the most unconcerned way and 
the day of admission often, too 


often, not looked upon as a red-letter 


day in life; as a day upon which a man 
ent claiming 
nothing less than the world. Is all thi 
fault? No. W hose, 


indisputably ours. 


linked himself to a moven 
the man’s then? 
Qurs; 
While our light-hearted friend is b« 

ing admitted and counselled to lay to 
heart our objects and our ethics, the 
grim background of the world is behind 
seven 

tanks 


poison gas and fighting aircraft are be- 


us. Navies plough the 


seas; 


armies munition and drill; and 
ing préduced; racial hate and sectarian 
blaze here Here 

there and yonder 


The cripple and the 


bitterness and there. 


is poverty, sorrow, 


disease. orphan 











ely plead. ( es! 1 inning and 
running. All sorts of cial services 
need manning anda ting totary has 
already said that all these businesses 
are its busine , Dut ir recruit made 
to feel it ind that he now a cru- 
sade? 

Wa ( i ry t l n so 
iight-hea B Rotary ha t 
care Its claims ma gymen 
It | ng? ind ! i lg the 
bar « pul ! Wt was 
our and unknow! cla red 
| it | tie Ni A ne ao i men 
n all lands know mething Rotary 
and they are ng I can 


No Rotary pw) de 
{ ld has anu gl ) m- 
be hip a / wtf } mW1- 
nent } é 1y his city / ich 
of ¢ “good fell wo” he S. ntil f has 
first taken ste sto sure that that man 
is fully aware of what he § 700) gd, of 
what it stands for and 7s trying to do, 
and what will he « rpected of him asa 
Rotarian. It is unfair to the man and 
unfair to Rotary. Considering our 
claims, and our commitments to the life 


of the world, dare we do it? 
But we do We do 


who have passed through no 


dare. admit men 
initial fire. 
And then we wonder why they are not 


pure gold! How fatuous! Talk about 
Nero fiddling while Rome burned! Many 
clubs seem to think that good Rotarians 
that 


pores of his 


just grow like Topsy; one absorbs 
the 


I have said that the blame for 


Rotary through skin. 
admit- 
ting uninstructed men into full member- 


t 


ship is ours. It is so. The man cannot 


be blamed for he does not know that he 


has got in more easily than he should. 
Remember, he has a right to know and 
him. He 
rights but we 


still be 


it is our duty to tell 


may not 
be aware of his cannot 


escape our duties and true to 


our watchwords. 


“P 


Photo: Raad. Jerusate 
Jerusalem's past 


lem 


Consider the world-wide and growing 
army of Rotarians. That 
must be tens of thousands strong. 


army 
Very 


past 


many in its ranks are sneerers at 


Rotary. They become centers of dis- 
affection. turned out of 


Having been 


Rotary in for bad attend- 
(not 
stand, in an 


many Cases, 
ance having been given to under- 
emphatic-enough way, 
when they joined, that good attendance 
would be insisted upon) they feel they 
have been harshly treated, and when 
they meet a friend who is about to be- 
come a member they belittle the move- 
ment by a depreciatory word, a lifted 


eyebrow, or a shrug of the shoulders. 


It would not be very difficult to find 
clubs who have more past Rotarians 
resident within their territories than 


the number of their entire present mem- 
bership. Is not that a fact? 
(Bear in mind, please, that I do not 
allege that a/l past Rotarians are sneer- 
ers at Rotary or that all of them have 
left the 
attendance rule.) 


grave 


because of the operation of 


Select the Right Man 


N° club, when it admits a new mem- 
ber intends that he shall become a 
past Rotarian. No new member on ad- 
mission to membership intends to be- 
come a past Rotarian. There is good 
intention upon both sides. How is it 
then that these mutually good inten- 
tions are so often defeated, and that the 
man does, in fact, become a past Ro- 
tarian? 

The answer is obvious and simple. It 
is, that we have not been straight and 
fair and explicit and explanatory with 


the man before he became a member. 
Our own misdeeds find us out; our 
chickens of ignorance wisely and 


naturally come home to roost. Serves us 

right, too. 
Every 

Rotarian. 


make a_ good 


and 


cannot 
are 


man 


There successful 


s 
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prominent men to whom our phil 
does not appeal; to whom our ai 
antipathetic. If every man is, « 


become, a good Rotarian, ther 


selection needless. Grant then t} 
all men are at one with us in our 
ethics and aims. Is it not, there 
right and wise precaution to let 
men know just what we stand 
what we are trying to do, so that 
may be weeded out on the door 
Suppose such a man came bef 
Candidate Education (or Instruc 
Information, call it what you like) ( 
mittee, and, after hearing al! 
Rotary and what it stood for as 
as what would be expected of him 
member,—suppose such a man sa 
“T’m sorry, gentlemen, I cannot joir 


cause (reasons” given) 
not that be much better than the syst 
or lack of system, by which a mar 
admitted ignorant of these things, 
to find them out later and then bee 
a bad Rotarian and resign? Doubt! 
Of course I know that many cl 
have a system or systems far adequate! 
educating their candidates for memb: 
ship. I would like this to be true of 
clubs, not just clubs or mar 
clubs. Guard the portals. We cheape: 
Rotary at its peril. Who has any rig! 
to weaken or prostitute it by makir 
it easy and unchallenging? Nobody. 
To diagnose the malady is one thing; 
to prescribe a cure, quite another. 
Great Britain and Ireland a new par 
phlet entitled “A Programme of (| 
Service” is finding much acceptance 
the clubs and if you asked me fo 


some 


cure I should prescribe regular a: 
copious doses of the pamphlet in qu 
tion. It has the merit of, at leas 


tackling this problem of the pre-edu 
tion of candidates in a new way; mo! 
over, it outlines a method of linking to 
gether into a real series the committ: 
concerned with the growth of the clu 





rich in both realities and shadows—has gained a new significance for Rotarians. A Rotary club was recently organ- 


. . . . “we ° ° . re . Se . . l 
ized here by Special Commissioner James W. Davidson, assisted by Rotarian Wicher of San Anselmo, California. This photograph 


shows (front row, left to right) L 


Le Bouvier, treasurer; Norman Bentwich, attorney-general for Palestine; Dr. Edward H. Wilson, 


visitor from New York; Ex-Governor Lowden of Illinois, speaker of the day; John Crowfoot, archeologist, president; Edward A. Wicher, 
special representative of Rotary International; Canon Herbert Danby, vice-president; and Vladimir Wolfson, secretary. 
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What Dallas Offers 


SUTTON 


By I. B e 





ou 


President of Rotary International 


ARIATION in style of 

expression is recognized 

as desirable. Our con- 
ventions are a powerful ex- 
pression of Rotary. Each 
convention of Rotary Interna- 
tional differs from the preced- 
ing ones—not only as to its 
location but in its program 
which expresses or interprets 
Rotary. At Dallas we have an 
out-of-the-ordinary city in a 
romantic section of the United 
States. At the Fair Grounds 
we are going to be not only a 
convention but a Rotary city 
with its own buildings, streets, 
ete. We have a program that 
is decidedly different. For one 
thing it will afford more op- 
portunities for individual par- 
ticipation and hence individual 
interpretation of Rotary than 
ever before. 

We have had_ vocational 
(classification) assemblies at 
previous Rotary conventions—but not in recent years. 
At Dallas there will be a hundred or more meetings 
in which a Rotarian may meet with others of his own 
vocation, may learn how that vocation is carried on 
under varying conditions, etc., and bring out in the 
open the things that dignify and the things that 
retard one’s trade or profession. 

The open-discussion assembly for voting delegates 
will consider several problems of serious import to 
Rotary—such as the proposal that we discontinue 
the use of the motto “He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best.” All proposed legislation will be discussed in 
the Monday afternoon assembly. 

There will be a demonstration of a “Rotary School” 
by a club that knows how to do it and do it well. 

The convention sessions proper have been arranged 
to move with precision and variety. Long addresses 
will be notably absent. In their place will be a larger 
number of short snappy talks on specific phases of 
Rotary by Rotarians who speak from actual and 
recent experience in club work. 

The various special assemblies have been organ- 
ized so as to bring concentration of thought and 
discussion on particular phases of practical Rotary 
work such as classification, membership, instructing 
prospective members, fellowship, programs, public 
information, attendance, finance, club publications, 
community-service surveys, work with boys, work 
with crippled children, cooperation in student-loan 
funds, rural-urban acquaintance, and_ especially 
international service—its pitfalls and _possibili- 
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most of us. The Ball will be 
handled as it is done in the 
southland and the Rotary Mardi Gras will provide 
for real relaxation, and the House of Friendship—a 
grand but lovely building with nearly one hundred 
Spanish bungalows within its walls—each district 


] ] 


with its headquarters space dispensing hospital 
greetings to all who come to call—no noise—no dis 
turbance. Dancing? Yes, in a separate building 
to be devoted entirely to dancing. Other recreation? 
Yes, there will be ample provision for entertainment 
and play. ‘ 

Through all the convention there will be 
opportunities for developing personal friendships 
with men from around the bend of the river or from 
the other side of the plain or over the mountains or 


§ plendid 


across the seas. 

The hospitality of our hosts is proverbial and, in 
Rotary, convention hospitality comes closer to domes 
tic hospitality than in any other organization pet 
haps. The Rotarians of Texas will be most pleased 
to have you appreciate the spirit of their communi 
ties, to learn of the traditions and the aspirations 
of the Lone Star State. 

As in the Rotary club meeting so at the Rotary 
Convention—your presence is wanted. It is wanted 
by me as support to your International President. 
It is wanted by your fellow-Rotarians as an oppor- 
tunity for them to get to know you. 

Come to give of the best that you have and you'll 
take home with you more than you brought. 

The flags of forty-seven nations will wave you a 
welcome at Dallas—come and bring the family! 
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What Business Wants From the 


College Man 


By CALVIN T. RYAN 





dergraduates were ad 





ECAUSE the 
ministry was 
the first out 
standing profes 

sion of our early national 
colleges of those 


life, 
days prepared men spe 
that 


Just as 


cifically for occu 


pation. soon 
as law and medicine 
eclipsed the ministerial 
profession and took thei 
places among the learned 
colleges be 


professions, 


gan to offer courses 
adapted to training men 


in these fields. At pres 


Has a college education any business value? No! 
declares some professor, who believes in “training 
for life.” No! echoes some business man, who be- 
lieves in training for livelihood. No! growls a dis- 
gruntled graduate, who has spent four years’ time 
and about $8,000 to get his diploma. Yes! says the 
author who notes that after two decades colleges and 
businesses are beginning to realize that each must 
start work with raw human material, that 57.12 per 
cent of the business men rated in ““‘Who’s Who”’ are 
college trained. What is the experience of the Ro- 
Do similar views prevail outside America? 


vised by returning grad 
uates to forget they were 
college trained. 

The situation 
the colleges. Investiga 
tions showed that while 
was not 


aroused 


big business 
opposed to the 
graduate, it was 
sibly suspicious of him 
It was found, further 
more, that those wh 
were loudest in their con 
demnatory statement 
through the printed pag: 
were not college gradu 
ates, and were frequent 


college 


osten 


ly simply men who had 





certain conservative no 





ent, as a result of the tartan? 
expansion of national 
boundarik and the in 
reased cde velopment of 


business a a career beckons 


gvraduate 


resources, 
offers induce 


Again the 


to every and 


ments no where else found. 
colleges are trying to meet the demand, 
and are offering special training for this 
field. 

And just as the academic curriculum- 
makers had to think they had 


reached a scientific basis for this prep- 


begun 


aration of prospective business leaders, 


business men, some of them at least, 
began to decry the work of the colleges, 
to disparage the training offered, and 
to belittle the men who had spent their 
time and money in preparation for a 
Here was a challenge 


business career. 


by the critics to those academic institu- 
tions which were trying to meet a defi- 
nite demand for a specialized training 
in business. 

These doubting Thomases of the busi- 
ness world began to write of their dis- 
appointment in the men whom they had 
hired, depreciated their technical train- 
ing, and even declared their intention 
of not employing any more college- 
trained men. College graduates were 
laughed out of the employment office. 
To hold a college degree was an embar- 
rassment to the young man who wanted 
to make his start in any of the commer- 
cial pursuits not strictly technical. Un- 


tions they did not care t 
have disturbed. The college graduat« 
accustomed to the newer and more sc 
entific procedure could not fit in with 
the hit-or-miss methods of these mer 
and as a consequence they were ousted 
as being inefficient and worthless. Edu 
cation had spoiled them; spoiled then 
in so far as they would ever be able to 
work unscientifically. Here was a dis 
turbing factor to upset old theories and 
old notions. 

Despite the findings, the colleges 
strove even harder to give their stu 
dents practical and scientific procedure, 
frequently working in connection with 


some business organization or othe: 
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eges wanted to improve their prod- 


rom Plato to the present, education 
been the football to be kicked 
ound by all sorts of amateur players. 
he method in vogue is always under 
ttack: the old has always been better 
han the new, except the too new, the 
radical even to try. 
Men who started into business before 
was popular to go to college, or before 
was a social and an almost imper- 
ous economic necessity, men who had 
orked out their own by the 
hit-or-miss method, could see nothing in 
he educational The only 
y to be a business was to 
begin as they had done. 


success 


procedure. 


success 


The Majority Enter Business 


y’ the more than three thousand 
business men rated in “Who’s 
W he 7 5 


” 57.12 per cent are college gradu- 
ites. Of the remaining group, the larger 
are men of age, men who started 
nto business before the present stam- 
ede of college attendance began. A 
tudy of this classification in ‘‘Who’s 
Who” over a period of ten years will 
how the increasing number of college 
vraduates who are entering 
pursuits. At present the 
70 per cent of the college 


business 
estimate is 
that about 
trained enter the business world. Surely 
not all of them are failures, and that 
part of them who are have nothing to 
that would prove their college 
training directly responsible. With our 
lipshod methods of choosing an occupa- 
tion it is only natural to expect that 
ome will get into who are 
wholly unfit by native en- 
dowments for such work. 

What does college fit 
Does it pay 
to spend two, three, or 
years in one of 
academic shrines? 
Those who have reduced 
the question to analysis 
say that it does. Let us 
findings of a 
man. Allan 
Robinson, president of the 
Commonwealth Bond 
Corporation of New 
York City, says that he 
has found that 
trained men accumulate 
an average earning of 
$150,000 by the time they 
are fifty, whereas those 
who do not go 
beyond their 
high-school 
training reach 
the $87,000 mark 


how 


business 


one for? 


tour 


these 


take the 


business 


collece 


“The untrained man,” Mr. Robinson 


says, “starts working at fourteen years 
of age and reaches his maximum 
$1,200—at twenty-two. The high-school 
eighteen and reaches 
forty, 


man, beginning at 


graduate starts at 


his maximum—$2,200—at about 
whereas the college 
twenty-two, averages $6,000 a year and 


increases his earnings without interrup- 


tion.” 
Mr. Robinson is a Yale graduate, and 


like most 


college training, believes it is 


business men who have had 


worth- 
the man is capa- 
1] 


college 


while, provided always 
ble of receiving what the has to 
offer. It 


a it f 


lege for not making a genius out of 


to condemn the col 


is unfair 


a 
moron, or a student of a born rattle 
brain with a grasshopper mind. 

enters college is 
mentally qualified to do that particular 


With the popu 
schools in the 


Not every one who 
kind of mental labor. 
larization of the public 
unheard-of en 
rollment in colleges. We 


United States came the 
had been 


teaching for a number of years that all 


men are jual, and the masses 


interpreted tl to mean that all are 
equal and alike in social standing, in 
abilities, and in intelligence. Colleg: 

were perforce vested with certain 
esoteric qualities and took on all the 


Going t 
college became synonymos with an ed 
ucation. And, furthermore, any insti 
tution of learning which called itself a 
college was the same, in the popular 
mind, as any other institution bearing 
that title 


equal. A 


Colleges too were created 


coliege was a college, and 


whenever a young man passed through 


one of these shrines he was thought to 
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only, and the un- 
fortunates with 
no higher school- 
ing at all make 
only $45,000. 





be prepared for this world and f the 
next. A man with a college degree w} 
did not reap a fortune within a fe 
years of his graduation w a phe 
nor hence I t OT or te 
i expect a change ! I i 
was to expect tne ol ( I t 
be ng tne Sacred t ne ‘ t Wwe 
( eve be me the ( 
l all quarte B I . t 
among the leade I n itta Cx 
lege could not, the ul el r 
man I a e int I OF 
ant h? are with P 
cred h ne ! n i t 
mysterile 


Two Decade , 


( } an ee in 





AVING reached tt r neigt 
educational } pri e 
their opinions from t ( 

f the busine world } 
with the college ‘ yh 
them with daint I ht ! 
though ac ( ed to han ¢ 
ind although fa ar with the 
L igre of exchange ese mel! ere 
rie rtheles tagyere t ‘ 
higher learning ( I ! 
reached upwards of $400,000,00' An 
to what end? they a 
rr skeptical att r ! 
dified. It never was mor I 
( lid not be in el ne press 
for business absorbs about 70 per cent 
of our annual college product. It could 
I be common at present, fo01 ome 
thing like half of those busine mer 
il ted in “Who’s W he a are COLLEL¢ 
trained Twenty veal na made 
chang Two decade go a Richar« 
Teller Crane could te 
college tudent (wher 
ever a ve tne nance 
to te where ( ‘ 
hustle for a job.” The 


percentage oft Crane 
now relatively) n 
and by nature of the case 
will continue to become 
smaller. 

Big busine of he 
future will be carried or 


by college-trained mer 


There has never beer 
time more promising f¢ 
the college graduate t 
seek his future in the 
commercial world Che 
few reactior 
( A 1] die out 
oO! pecome more 


gible The great 
ma of men 1! 
business, a 


other things be 
ing equal, pre 
fer the college 
trained mind, 
granting alway) 
that the man 








had a mind to train when he entered 
eg Wit ne increased and in 
creasing annual enrollment in leges, 
and with the growing number of college 
pr? luate ente ng busine eac! eal 
tr I l ( »D l nat Dig bu 
é lo even le ju ally upon 
he ¢ ege graduate ) he future 
(Ones wa iid that medicir could 
not augl Y VY we W t allow a 


be in the busine 
rid a ti poe 

I Chere i ( 

ence of busine 
tnat must De 
learned, and_ the 
best place to learn 
it is in the labora 
tory. A people as 


expert as 
the United 


are not going torisk 


those in 


States 


the manipulating of 
funds, or trust the 
care of a banking 
institution to ar 
untrained mind. 
The relationship 
between the col 
leges and big’ busi- 
ness is. growing 
more and more in 
timate. The charge 
that colleges do not look with favor 
upon business is unwarranted and un- 
true. The intimacy between these two 
institutions is shown everywhere by the 
Busi- 


ness men call on college departments 


co-operation given to each other. 


to help them; colleges call on the bus 


iness men to assist them in giving work 


to the students enrolled 


] . ° 
What the Questionnaire Showed 
\ EN expecting to make business 
4 their life work should understand 
They should 


know wherein college-trained beginners 


what Is expected of them. 


are most apt to fail. Business is willing 
to learn from the college ls 


iboratories, 
and colleges and the college trained 
business on its 


should be willing to meet 


own grounds. Business may be sacred, 


but the most re 


sacred shrines 
are being entered these days under the 
belief that it is truth that makes for 
freedom and understanding. 

As evidence of the business man’s 
willingness to give the college man a 
chance, the results of a recent survey 
covering the replies from 150 business 
men show that 55 per cent of these men 
preferred college graduates; 45 per cent 
qualified their answer. Of the appli- 
cants for positions in these specific 
businesses, 29.6 per cent are college 
trained. Furthermore, of this percent- 
age 9.47 per cent are employed, and of 


the total of college men employed, 42.8 





per cent of them rise to executive rank. 
I do not know the selective process 
used in this survey; but in a similar 
one made by the writer no geographical 
limitation, no attempt to limit the dis- 
tribution, was made and his results are 
just as encouraging. My purpose was 
to learn from the biggest of big busi- 
ness something concerning the faulty 
equipment of the college graduate with 
the hope that I could do my part in 
remedying it. Sonre of these letters were 
sent to department 
stores, some to in- 
surance companies, 
some to automobile 
concerns, others to 
dealers in stocks 
and bonds, and to 
the railroads. Most 
of the replies came 
from the executives 
themselves; all of 
them were an- 
swered by the men 
higher up in the 
respective corpora- 
tions or companies 
Not only did these 
men answer the 
questions asked, 
but they were in- 
terested enough to 
elaborate on their 
replies. This per- 
sonal interest con- 
vinced me from the start that business 
men are not, on the whole, antagonistic 
toward the college man. Not more than 
replies 


, 


ten per cent gave “yes” and ‘no’ 
only, although most of the questions 
might have been answered in such 
manner. 

Statistics from the replies would be 
less interesting and less valuable, I be- 
lieve, than the interpretation of the re- 
plies. 

In order to secure the greatest num- 
ber of replies, I asked only the four 
following questions: 

1. Do you prefer college graduates? 

2. Do you knowingly discriminate 
against college graduates? 

3. Do you find that college graduates 
grasp situations more readily than the 
non-college man? 

4. In what way do graduates most 
frequently fail to make good? 

As for the replies. To the first ques- 
tion about 80 per cent answered un- 
equivocally “Yes,” and the other replies 
were just as emphatically ““No” or made 
with some qualifying statements as “all 
other things being equal.” Some execu- 
tives explained that many of their posi- 
tions were not such as to demand col- 
lege training. In fact, for the minor 
office positions the consensus of opinion 
was that a general college training was 
really a handicap, a fact no one would 


deny. Men and women intellectually 


THE ROTARI 

and temperamentally qualified fo, 
higher positions are always dissat 

when they are in a position not tay 
their ability. All the misfits in 

business world are not among ft] 
holding positions beyond their int 
tual level. 

Only one company § discrimir 
against the graduate. 

When it came to saying that a ¢ 
trained man grasped a situation 
readily than a non-college man, n 
answers hedged. “‘They should” beca 
a popular and not unexpected 1% 
Qualities which enable a man to g 
a situation are born with him; they 
not bestowed upon him by college tr: 
ing. All the college can do is 
sharpen his wits, enable him to iny 
his talents wisely. Individual diff. 
ences can never be lost sight of. So: 
men have five talents and invest th 
wisely; others have only one and bu 
that. It follows, naturally, that the mar 
with one talent is not going to shir 
among those with five which they hay 
seen fit to double. The man who fal 
down in college is pretty apt to fall 
down when he gets out into his life work, 
whether that happens to be running 
motor-car or selling stocks and bond 
The trained mind knows how to orgar 
ize its reasoning and how to apply 
conclusions. 


Capacity But Not Ability 


Bh satsinsacion the college man 
averages a higher general equip 
ment and training to bring to bear upon 
his work in hand,” one executive of a 
department store wrote, but added 
“He does not always co-ordinate that 
training to better advantage than t} 
non-college man.” 

A man may have the capacity 
things but not the ability. A co-ord 
nated mind is a rare asset. 


+ 
to 


iY 


Insurance companies are not so 
terested in the college graduate. Pri 
vious surveys would warrant that con 
clusion, for insurance salesmen and 
specialty dealers, as a group, are not 
high in the percentage of college train 
employees. For many of the positior 
listed under salesmanship, a high d 
gree of scholarship is not required. 

‘Naturally with the numerous situa 
tions arising in every business, and dit 
ferent ones for every business as ws 
as different ones for every department 
of a given business, college can not pr: 
pare a student for them all. The task 
unsurmountable. If it were true tha! 
training was always transferable, the: 
a study of a few sample situation 
would be sufficient and the college coul 
find these situations, but the transfer o! 
training is rather limited if not negli 
gible. The best that we can do is t 
hope that the attitude will go over and 
function. That is, if a student be 

(Continued on page 56.) 
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Rotary in Middletown 


Purporting to be a study from real life—Extracts from a new book*— 


By 


a “QHE eighty men who 
gather each Tuesday 
for lunch at Rotary 
come together under 

e rules of the national organ- 

ion decreeing that a single 
tanding man in each busi- 
and profession in the city 

y be a Rotarian; but since 
rict adherence to this rule 
ild omit some of the business 
eaders, special “‘associate” and 
norary’” memberships have 
been created so that one sees 
mong Rotary members four 
wyers, three bankers, and four 
illionaire manufacturers all 
engaged in the same plant. These 
hosen head men, meeting in the 
best hotel or at the Country 

Club, stand about chatting, ob- 


erving the ritual of calling each other the head of organiza 


Robert 8. I ynd and Helen Merrell Lynd 








“Middletown” is the name of a recent 
book atout a typical city of the Middle 
West (U.S. A.), the identity of which is 
known and not disputed by its inhabit- 
ants. The chapter we reproduce purports 
to describe Rotary as it is in ‘*Middle- 
town’ —whether accurately or not its 
members alone can say. We shall wel- 
come their reactions. Meanwhile. read 
this reprint, and then turn and see what 


the editor says about it on pages 30-31. 








tions, such as the 





by first names, until the president state bankers’ association; (3) speeches 
houts, “Let’s go!’”’ whereupon all crowd _ by “outside speakers” routed to Middle- inter 
‘2 Tr, 66 aaa ” , , : : » th 
nto the dining-room. No “blessing” pre- town through the International Rotary iY 
edes this meal as in the other civic headquarters and speaking on “Sound F4 
lubs, as the classification of ministers pegnomics.” “R.O.T.C. in the Colleges,” 274 
l ‘e “ese > j 2 arv na i y m oe *9 a y . - ald 
unrepresented in Rotary. — ‘Sue Revision * Ofiee Vatted Ghaten oud 
roceeds vigorously ¢ he long tables 5 eo tae ; r 
proceeds ys ge ug ee , T 8 ae World Leadership,” and similar topics. 
for about half an hour. en minutes ; : : mak 
Aap oii6 mae Nowhere is Middletown’s predilection |, 
of lusty song follows—the latest Broad- ; gad h 
> — for a “real good speaker” or its ready : 
way hits and Rotary songs, chief among : y ; ou 
: acceptance of the views of a person who 
them: ; . a 
pleases 1t more apparent. thir 
R-O-T-A-R-Y, pie pss ae : e +} 1, +) a 
That spells RO-TAR-EEE The civic work of these clubs with 
R-O-T-A-R-Y, their slogans of “service” and “the \., 
It's known o'er land and niles iutioetad’d bee” 3 7 : 
From East to West, under-priviieged 0 3 Is IK . 1 look 


From North to South 

He pro-tits most 

Who serves the best 
R-O-T-A-R-Y 

That spells RO-TAR-EEE. 


When “every one is feeling 


three kinds: (1) certain annual affairs 
such as inviting the honor students of 


‘ ] 

and 

the high school to one of their luncheons, 44; p, 

holding special club chapels in the high 
£ SI 


them 


good,” school, attending the county poor farm 
the scrolls bearing the printed words of in a body at Christmas time and making _— E genial, 


the songs are rolled up on the wall and speeches and distributing small gifts, 
the introduction of guests takes place. conducting an annual Christmas party dom 


“I have with me as my guest Bill Smith, for one hundred or so needy boys, or an even 


visiting Rotarian from Jacksonville,” annual Easter egg hunt in a local park, solidarity 
ays a member. Bill stands up, 
from all the tables rises a brisk volley among the leaves for the lucky eggs placed lodges and church 


of, “Lo, Bill!” “Hi, Bill!” 


and at which hundreds of children search some 


drawing prizes of merchandise and loyalty 


As at most meetings in Middletown, money; each of the clubs does four or “FR 


speeches form the piéce de résistance of five of these civic things a year; (2) is my religion,” 


the programs, these being of 


three the sporadic good turn to meet some and 


kinds: (1) speeches from a Middletown local need—giving a radio to the Or- town. 
member on his “classification”’—“Being phans’ Home, or agreeing to take turns than 
a motion-picture exhibitor,” “Making week after week in bringing a crippled have 
and selling high-tension insulators,” boy to high school in their automobiles; than 


merchandizing, advertising, the 


law; (3) considerably less common activities their homes.” 


(2) speeches by the head of a local of the more ambitious sort, e.g., one club All 


charity, the librarian, the director of the secured a summer camp for the local mulated sense of 
vocational work in the schools, or by Y.W.C.A. The Dynamo Club of young § at a Middletown Rotary luncheon: 

business men, affiliated with the Cham- “The lowly Nazarene who walked by 
ber of Commerce and differing from the the Sea of Gali 


*Published by Harcourt, Brace and C 
New York. 550 pp. $5.00. 


ompany, 


and then 


without wavin 


the local group find her 


ay School worker of Middle 








an, and 


/ 


the 


CPC OY 
) 


that other man w 


for mant 


t eT | | 
pread the R 
mir nis 1a¢ 
trike Coul 
ernmer! f E 
have entered t 
have paid. Yo 
dent Harding 
vention in st 
Rotary club 
n tr count 
ired nat our 
‘ afe and 


ind 


thar 
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‘ 


1d zreat Rotarian was’ what’s the justification for the existence This situation presents few anoma 
ho probably did more’ of this club?” said a loyal Rotarian in’ when it is realized that the clubs « 
1 any other man who a burst of private candor, “Want to primarily as an adjunct to the busir 


1, Abraham Lincoln. Could we know what I think? We’re just a bunch interests of their members and a 


pirit to the coal of Pharisees and hypocrites.” pleasant way of spending leis 
of service would end all “It’s an awful job week after week chiefly as a supplement to these int 
be spread to the gov- getting up a three-ring cireus to enter- ests and in regions where no ene! 
ype, France would not tain these clubs,” said an officer in an- will be made or no ructions raised d 
tuhr, Germany would — other club, “and I sometimes wonder if clubs become “civic.” 
emember what Presi- they’re worth the trouble.” And within Rotary itself a cleay 
aid at the Rotary con is beginning to appear. Some mem! 
suis: ‘If I could plant "JHE whole town is over-organized,”’ complain that a certain group alw 
very city and hamlet declared the wife of one Rotarian _ sit together and play together and 
would then rest as vehemently, “I don’t think the men’s _ this “cliquishness” will “spoil Rotary 
als of freedom would clubs amount to much. They get to- “Do you know what’s behind all th 


lization would prog- gether and some one talks about some-_ civic clubs?” asked a member of anoth 
thing for a few minutes and then they club. “Snobbishness. Each Rotaria: 


Challenging him and his world at no go off to business again and forget all goes home and spreads the Rotary tal 


point, often proving of actual cash value’ about it. If all the men who meet in about the Rotarian being the best ma: 


n his business, memberships in these’ these separate civic clubs would get in his line in town, then all the wii 
clubs may serve a Middletown business together, say once a month at the Cham- tell all their neighbors, and then the 
man as the symbolic repository of his ber of Commerce, and discuss one or wives begin forming their exclusiy 
ideals, assuring him that by virtue of two things and act upon them, they _ sets.” 

carrying on his business and being a might get something done!” This tendency may later on eventuat 
member of this club his daily life in the Certainly it is true that a wide gap in the splitting off of another, more ex 
group its own justification and has’ exists between the activities of the civic clusive group within Rotary. Just as 
dignity and importance. This combi- clubs and the major maladjustments of forty years ago the lodges, by straining 


nation of 
linked with social prestige and informal eral civic club members, like others, churches as a center of social life and 


friendliness, 


utilitari 


is almost irresistible. 


anism and idealism, which Middletown complains. In gen- off a more exclusive group, cut into the 


habitually regard these friction spots loyalty for Middletown men, so, as th: 


And yet the men’s civic clubs are not as inevitable accompaniments of life, lodges have become inclusive, civic clubs 


without 


that the 


their 


civic 


loca 


| critics. Some feel and the city pursues its accustomed led by Rotary have cut into the lodges 


club mountain groans course with more or less creaking of the The signs of fission beginning to appea: 


weekly and brings forth—a slogan machinery in much the same manner as__ in Rotary may point toward a repetition 
come right down to it, before the existence of the civic clubs. of the cycle in the future.” 


“When 


you 


Doc 


Old Man's Springtime 


HERE'S nought in this, no not a blessed thing 
But just an old man’s dodderin’ thought o’ spring. 
Vy lad, I tell ye, four weeks on from now 

Them yonder trees and this yere black hedgerow 
A-sproutin’ green and lilywhite will be, 

White as my hair, green as my memory. 

For more years now than I can count agone 

I’ve set glad eyes on that there hedge a turnin’ 
And yet it’s never seemed as how no one 

Save me hed bare a thought 0’ that concernin’. 
Yes, seventy springs I will have seen come May, 
And yet it seems just like the other day 

As I with missus sat beneath yon tree, 

I huggin’ her, and she a-kissin’ me. 

I looks to see the young folks love in spring 

But bless yer, lad, it isn’t now the thing 

To kiss beneath a tree, but speed to blazes 

On motor-cars and such new-fangled crazes. 

They haven't got the time for love, my lad, 

Nor, what’s the more, have they the hearts we had. 
Still I be saying, four weeks on from now 

Them yonder trees and this yere black hedgerow 
A-sproutin’ green and lilywhite will be, 


White as my hair, green as my memory. 


ck. 
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Mind Needs Muscle, and Muscle 





HE calloused palm often indi- 
cates a knowledge of methods. 


Not that this is a universal 

rule, because should re- 
member that rules are often proved by 
their exceptions. But the man who has 
worked with his hands sometimes more 
learly understands the maxim that no 
result can be reached without effort. 
We instinctively appreciate physical 
activity: we are not apt to regard men- 


we 


tal effort as work, without special 
thought and analysis. The man who 
has eonstructed something through 


muscular activity knows that thought 
of some kind must accompany manual 
operation if a successful result is to 
be obtained. He feels a greater fellow- 
ship with men after he has done some- 
thing which stands visibly before him. 

It is an old maxim that he who would 
command must first learn how to obey. 
A bad habit of some good executives is 
in not knowing much about the physical 
effort required among their subordi- 
nates, and insisting in immediate per- 
formance of difficult tasks. On the other 
hand, some successful executives lack 
the feeling of fellowship with their 
workers, and from something akin to 
suspicion, insist on supervising details, 
forgetful of their own early experiences 
with “nosey” superiors. Any man who 
has gone through the mill should have 
respect for and confidence in his men 
and women. 

We specialize so much that we repress 
many inclinations. The carpenter 
must do all of our most trifling repairs: 
the furnace man must take care of our 
stoves and heaters, even to the extent 
of cleaning the pipes on emergency: the 
handy man must mow our lawns: we 
go to the specialist for everything and 
confine ourselves too strictly to the 
narrow channel of our own specialty. 
We comfort ourselves with the state- 
ment that our time is too valuable to 
do these things—we would better hire 


too 





Needs Mind 


By JOHN H. GARNSEY 








The desire of the business man 
to do something—which he re- 
presses because he fears to 
lower his status as a brain- 
worker—should be gratified, 
and fellowship 


lished with the world of work 


thus estab- 


on which business depends. 








someone. The business man who likes 
to handle carpenters’ tools is obsessed 
with the 
would be a confession of weakness, of 
would lower him in the 
his 


superstition that to do so 
inefficiency, or 
and estimation of associates, 
and so he represses himself. Another 
is fond of color and beautiful combina- 
tions, but he thinks that to paint pic- 
tures, design wall-paper or to interest 
himself in textiles showing 
himself as a dreamer, and, although the 


eyes 


would be 


world owes a colossal debt to dreamers, 
he prefers to be what he calls practical. 
Occasionally we find a man who writes 
stories in the intervals of a hum-drum 
business grind, but he is usually apolo- 
getic about it. The Edward B. 
Butler, of Chicago, was an accomplished 
landscape painter, and his works sold 
readily at high prices—but for a long 
time they were exhibited and sold as 
the works of “Edward 
unknown artist. 


late 


Burgess,” an 


T goes without saying that some re- 

pressed desires ambitions 
better kept but there 
many which should be allowed to grow. 
There are certain colleges and schools in 
existence which are carrying into their 
curricula the idea of handiwork as de- 
veloped in the secondary public schools 
of the United States. With proper lim- 
itations as to individuals this is a most 
excellent thing. Schools and colleges 
must inevitably drive many round pegs 
into square holes, but the handiwork 
idea will serve to lessen the number of 
misfits. The boy who goes into college 
without any very well-defined idea of a 
vocation may find his metier through 
physical activity, and, in addition to 
that possible adjustment, two other 
things might result from his occupation 


and are 


repressed, are 











manner. Fir 


in such 


hand work would be lessened, 


against 


and second, a kind of occupational ther 


apy might be developed which would 
help to satisfy the youthful desire to be 
doing something. “Doing something,” 
to the college-age mind, means some 
kind of physical exertion or activity, 
and this is just as necessary to youth 
as is the breeze which moves the leaves 
and branches of plants and trees and 
helps their growth. The boilers of col- 
lege students—and of all young people 


as well are con tantly at red heat with 


the fires of youth, and the steam so 
generated, if not given some legitimate 
outlet, is sure to burst forth and dam- 


re the machine. 


ag 
“Get a hobby and ride it,” was the 

prescription of a wise physician for a 

tired big business man. That was fine, 


wrongly expressed, because it di- 


Every 


but 
rected the man to seek a hobby. 
man has a hobby, though it may be far 
removed from his vocation, and to ride 
that particular hobby, no matter what 
i the 
If a man feel 


f ¢ 


intention of the pre 
that he 


It was, Was 


scription. would 
like to 
should do it and not be 


If his real hobby is to paint pictures, he 


drive nails and saw boards, he 


ashamed of it. 


should get some paints and canvas and 


paint, regardless of what Mother 
Grundy or the neighbors have to say. 
Let him get in fellowship with the 
world, and he can do that in no surer 
way than by being himself. That sort 


of thing is what we need in this age in 
order to develop well-rounded men, and 
the of this this 
putting the superfluous steam to actual 


exercise inner desire, 
use, will make better companions, bet- 


ter business men, and better citizens. 
The boys need it; the men need it; the 
busy world needs it. Resourcefulness 
is developed only through exercise, men- 
tal or physical or both, and he who uses 
the talents that God has given him can 


better serve his fellow-men. 
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Rotary and the Changing Times 


After the novelty has worn off—what 


18 
HERE is an old saying that 
times change and we change 
with them, but I wonder 
whether it is not more true to 
say that we change and in that way 


change the times. Change is the law of 


life. When we cease to change we are 
dead. Our physical bodies are being 
changed and replaced continually, even 


though we may continue to recognize 


them as the same, and our mental and 
our spiritual natures are also continu 
ally changing. A man may occasionally 
change his mind, and it has even gotten 
how a 


Inevitably 


so that you cannot be certain 


man is vote, our 
outlook 

Why therefore should we 
organization not to change? 
do. To they 


continually to 


going to 
on life changes with time 

expect an 
All organi- 
must adapt 


zations live 


themselves new condi- 
tions. 

But the eternal verities do not change 
and when we trace back human nature 
many thousand years, we are certain to 
find that there lived then some one who 


like 


if a man is honest with him- 


was exactly our neighbor, John 
Brown, or 
self, he recognizes himself in some 
Egyptian of a bygone century. 

There is nothing fundamentally new 
in Rotary. It is simply a modern and 
workable application of the Golden Rule 
to the ordinary everyday affairs of life 
and not to an idealized and impossible 
existence. 

Many of us have simply become near- 
sighted and cross-eyed and Rotary acts 
as if it were in the nature of glasses 
which help us to correct our vision and 
to see things and ourselves in their true 
perspective. I heard once of a man who 
was seen lying on the grass and study- 
ing it with a magnifying glass, and on 
being asked what he was doing, he 
answered, “I am making a journey into 
a far country.” When we approach life 
the 


Rotary, we 


magnifying glass of 
the 


traveling in a new and foreign country. 


through 


are, for time being, 


A number of years ago I asked a 
man, “What is this Rotary about which 
And he 


was the outstanding 


I see reference in the papers?” 
explained that it 
dominating force in many communities 
because it comprised a cross-section of 
the better and 
fluential portion of each community. I 


those among more in- 


recollect, when I first joined Rotary, I 
used to look back with a chuckle to some- 
thing which had happened at the last 
meeting and with interest to the next 
Members were still and 


one. strange 


By CHARLES CATLETT 








“Rotary is not what it used to 
be,”’ says the author, “‘and that 
is just as well. If our organiza- 
tion practices remained the 
same, our members would be 
inert also. Not novelty, but 
acumen, will keep the club 
interested.” 








presented possibilities a mine 
from which rough diamonds or jewels 
be expected. A quiet 


rarely ever said anything, 


new 
might reserved 
man, who 
was found under the spur of necessity 
solemn indi- 
vidual was shown to have concealed in 
him a vein of quiet humor. We were 
continually striking unexpected sources 
of wealth. Men were willing to make a 
sacrifice of their natural inclinations to 
the extent of making buffoons of them- 
selves in order to promote the spirit of 
companionship and goodwill. It 


to be a good speaker. A 


is no 
longer as easy to do this. 

There is no question in my mind as 
to the great good which was, and is, 
being accomplished. It is a great work 
to take fifty or sixty or seventy repre- 
sentative men of any community and 
bring them together in a pleasant and 
informal way once a week, and to make 
a definite effort to promote friendly feel- 
ing and interest. Certainly if every one 
has got as much as I have out of 
Rotary, it would be hard to over-esti- 
mate its advantages and I can clearly 
see the influence for good of the Rotary 
and Kiwanis organizations in our com- 
munity. 


AM not a good mixer and I have 

reached the time of life when I make 
acquaintances slowly and friends even 
more slowly. I have always had a high 
opinion of my fellow-citizens and a feel- 
ing of affection for them. I have even a 
higher opinion of them since I have 
known so many of them personally in 
the Rotary club. You cannot make 
friends artificially. Friendship depends 
upon too many factors; but you can 
remove the artificial barriers to ac- 
quaifttanceship so that it may develop 
into friendship. I have made friends 
whom I value greatly and have made 
many acquaintances who are worthy of 
developing into friends. I can wish 


nothing better than that others may de- 
rive from Rotary what I have derived. 


then? 


If Rotary can hold its attendance 
60 percent or 65 percent of its meetiy 
are good and do not drag, if 10 perc 
are worth remembering, and if not 1 
than 25 percent to 30 percent hav: 
be classed as fair to poor, it will hay 
a wonderful record and will continue 
influence. A lady of my acquainta: 
who keeps her youthful 
mental outlook, goes to hear all 
speeches she can and says she is willing 
rather than 
run the risk of missing something s} 
would like to hear. We must approac!} 
Rotary meetings in that spirit. A 
meetings cannot be good, and some ar 
obliged to be better than others. 

But Rotary in my experience ha 
changed. It has lost largely the fore 
and the power of novelty—that great 
almost irresistible power that fixes th 
length of a girl’s skirt, changes the wa 
a Chinese shall plait his hair, and not 
uncommonly overturns kingdoms a1 
dynasties. I find on looking at my not: 
that I have been a member some sever 
years. Nearly half of our members a 
seven years older than they were whe: 
they joined. They have changed, ar 
Rotary has changed with them. 

It undoubtedly requires more work t 
get across a good meeting today than 
did then. It is harder for the man wl 
conducts the meeting, and, while they 
may not themselves realize it, the aud 
ence is more critical and demands mor 
The charm of novelty is lessened. B 
if the chairman will not make excuse 
but will give clear evidence that he ha 
given thought and effort to preparing 
for the meeting, he will always receiv: 
considerate and interested attention. It 
is still possible to have a meal which is 
good enough to be welcomed weekly a 
a change from home fare; to hav 
enough fun and noise to break up for 
mality, and to always have something, 
however simple, that is worth listening 
to and carrying away with us. 

If we can do that, Rotary will cor 
tinue to live for many years; for how 
ever great and far-reaching are th: 
possibilities of Rotary International, th: 
above are the factors which must d: 
termine the health and the success 
the individual units. If these are pro) 
erly cared for, Rotary will continue to 
be a living factor in the separate con 
munities and many a housewife wi! 
continue to bless that one day in th: 
week on which she may know in advance: 
that George will not come home tec 
dinner. 


feeling ar 


to be bored sometimes 
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John C. Glendenning, D. L., is founder 
president of the Derry Rotary Club, and 
proprietor of the Standard. He is a 
member of the Senate of the Northern 
Government of Ireland, the deputy lieu- 
tenant for Derry, and is a past pre 
of the Chamber of Commerce, an 

zation in which he is still active. 





































William Coltman, charter member of 
the Rotary Club of Auckland, New Zea- 
land, and its president in 1926-27, is 
widely known throughout New Zealand 
for his activities in Rotary. His classifi- 
cation is “retail jewelry,” but his other 
classification, say prominent New Zea- 
landers, is that of booster of worth-while 
community projects 


Below: Dr. William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ication, in his first official speech, 
delivered at Cleveland, Ohio, vig 
orously advocated that State uni 
versities (U.S.A should eliminate 
freshman and sophomore courses, 
thereby enabling bright students 
to save two years of preparatory 
training. Formerly Dr Cooper 
supervised publie instruction in 
California, 


Below: Rees Edgar Tulless, Ph.D., 
D.D., LL.D., is the seventh presi- 
dent of Wittenberg College, of 
Springfield, Ohio, founded in 
1845. President Tulloss recently 
headed a successful building cam- 
paign and he is one of many 
leaders in education who are also 
members of Rotary. 










































Edward H. Spicer, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Londen 
England, has the impressive classification 
of “Orga 


ufacturi 





otherapeutic Preparation Man 





# In his youth he worked as 
bell-boy in a Chicago hotel, and later 
married an American girl He is active 


in British civie cirele 























Jakob Brems, president of the recently 
elected Rotary Club at Koldnig, Denmark, 
is the proprietor of a machine shop in 
that city of 19,000 inhabitants. The club 
has about twenty-five charter members, 
and like the five or six other Rotary clubs 
in Denmark, the Keoldnig club is mani- 
festing keen interest in both national and 
international problems. 




































HE fact in regard 


Spring are fairly well 


known, on poetic evidence, 
in England. There comes 


morning unaware” as 


“some 


calls it—-when spring 


Browning 


asserts itself as a fact and all sorts 


of well-authenticated sensations 


less 


average man, in 


are more or coherently ex- 


The 


whom we are 


pressed. 
interested 
button 


mainly 
here, puts a primrose in his 


hole, a broad smile on his face, po 
sibly a colored waistcoat and a 


light (foolishly light) overcoat, and 


goes to his morning train deter 


mined to fill his platform acquaint 


the joy of the morn: 


ances with 
generally it is a fight who gets the 
first the the 


platform acquaintances are out on 


{ 


hand on pump, for 


the same game. The station on the 
spring morning, “in England now,” 
is a place to be sought, or avoided, 
according to whether you are of the 
joyous or the other 

On March 26th I 


Chicago. 


temperament. 
checked up on 
spring in Pulling my 
blind at six-thirty sharp, according 


to schedule, I looked lakewards and felt 


a pleasant breeze. The sun had been 
up quite early, and the lake had a red 
dish hue. There were suggestions of 
bud on the trees up the avenue. Was 


station of 


this spring? I 
the “L,” 


went to my 


expecting confirmation, but got 


none from my fellow-“L’ves.” Their 
faces wore the wonted grimness of ex- 
pression; they smiled not, nor made 
remark. It might as well have been 


blindly. No 
souls of the city-goers 


below zero, or blizzing 
spring in the 
here. At the office, I asked for 


confirmation. 


official 


“Tt’s March the twenty-somethingth,” 
I said. “In England now, the poets are 
getting busy, or have been busy, about 
spring. Is this season an official fact in 
this country?” 

The staff-assistant said, gravely, 

“Oh, yes. 


“Yes,” I said. 


Spring begins March 21st.” 
“But I mean spring 
When daffodils begin to peer 

Then it’s hey for the doxy over the dale 
For the vm comes in the sweet of the 


And the red blood reigns in the winter's 


year 


pale. 
Shakespeare—that sort of thing, dont- 
cherknow, what? 
The staff-assistant nodded her head 


nglo-Americana 


Spring Official!—The United Stateswoman— 


The Foreignness of Being English 





By VIVIAN CARTER 


from left to right, and then from right 
to left, then said 

“Tf you want daffodils, you’ll surely 
be able to buy some on State Street, 
and I daresay if you went to the parks, 
you’d find things were coming up. They 
usually do, I believe, just about this 
time.” 

So Spring, in Chicago, is there if you 
go look for it—that is the fact with re- 
gard to everything Chicagoan: it’s all 
there if you go look for it—including 
Spring. That is why this is a city of 
get-goers. To get, you must go. Noth- 
ing is there ready to your hand, or 
spirit, as is spring in England. Emo- 
tions are attainable by effort, for as 
long as you want them, and until it’s 
time to have another kind. 

(Please dear friends, in California, 
and New England, and Dixie, including 
Texas and Florida, and everywhere else, 
don’t think these remarks apply to 
spring in your neck of the woods.) 


The United Stateswoman 


\ J HEN, furthermore, I speak of 
[W/ « ° 99 . 

grim” faces, ladies please note 
I mean men’s faces. Yours are never 
grim, but always smiling. How you 
manage to sustain those smiles through- 
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out the livelong day, and doubt 
throughout the 
(when I don’t meet you) beats 

I want to probe the mystery of 
inexhaustible gladness of s; 

I think of the women at home, 
England, to see a smile on wh 
face is to see something rare 
deed; unless it’s put on for 
occasion. Anglophobes might 
the teeth had something to do w 
it. Every American woman’s tee! 
are perfect. You never see 
mouth awry, pouting, or on t!] 
droop, no more than you ever see ha 
out of trim, big feet, thin legs, 
Nature has do: 
more service in the shaping of t} 
female face and form in Amer 


livelong nig 


noticeable noses. 


than on all the other continent 
combined. Never do I see a plai: 
woman on the streets, (though 


see many who are colored perha; 
a leetle too much) or 
treads heavily, stamps, or shuffl 
along. I sure no 
ever shot his wife because he didr 
like the way she walked (I sa 
nothing about the way she talked) 
Woman in America has the group-sen 
more strongly developed than on othe: 
continents, and it is aesthetic grouping 
A party of women at a bridge-party « 
club-meet always looks and sounds plea 
ant; large offices with female staffs ar 
like flower-gardens to walk about in (no 
place for a susceptible person like m 
self). And the sweet creatures 
too, do not seem to be idling. If there 
any idling to be done, it is done in way 
would 


one wi 


am Americ 


wol 


a man never discover, or dai 
try to. 

Ladies grow old, of course, in Ame! 
ica, but quite definitely, as in England 
they grow old indefinitely. There are 
very few American women about 
“uncertain” age. She is young, or she 
old, and the old look surprisingly 1i! 
one another, electing to wear plair 
black silk or satin or substitute, and 
rope of large pearls, never affecting 1 
be young either in looks or in mann 
when youth has definitely passed. 


If any English person of skeptical 
mind ask me why American women ar‘ 
all beautiful, I will reply by asking 
them “Why are goddesses all beauti 
ful?” and then tell them it is because 
they are goddesses, and do not have to 
worry about their place in the universe 


























~ 
ow 


t 


MAY, 1 


The American woman does not have to 
rry about hers. It is all fixed for her 
a subservient mankind. She can cal 
ate quite nicely on getting the Male 
wants, and all that she wants out 
him. He is there waiting for her, 
ugh he may not know it, and all that 
his is hers for so long as she is there 
accept it. Of course it may happen 
hat other goddesses are also waiting, 
| complications may arise from over- 
these do not seem to 
volve many broken hearts. Where 
men are goddesses, there are always 


ppings; but 


enty to go round, of the standard su- 


erlative pattern. Since becoming a 
ident of Chicago, my masculine stock 
elf-esteem has beared to rock-bot 


As Woman marches proudly by, never 
ning an eye in my direction, edges 
e off the sidewalk or against the wall 


the corridor, my holdings 


accepts 
pen of doors or passings of sugar- 

ins, ete., without even the tilt of an 
ppreciative nose, I feel the Nobody I 
geht to have 
Trouble with a man is, that if he is 
illowed to feel himself a Nobody, he 
ay become one, and that isn’t too good 
r the virility of the race. However, 
that is not my affair, but the Ameri- 
’s. Perhaps the British male needs 
deflation: come to Chicago, John, and 


known myself to be. 


you'll get it sure. 
[he Foreignness of Being British 
\ HEN “Anglo-American  Rela- 
tions” appears in the newspaper 
headlines in some such connection as the 
inking of a rum-runner and things be- 
gin to look like they are heading towards 
a crisis, people on both sides prepare to 
bathe in perspi- 
ration at the 
horror of the 
thought of war. 
How awful, they C1 
say, that two 
peoples of the ot P 
same race, and : A 
blood, and lan- 
guage,should aa 
think of ban 
fighting. These 
worthy ones for- 
get that much 
of the fighting 
done in past his- 


ever 


tory has_ been 
between people 
of the same 


race, and blood 
and language; 
that the fact 
you are rela- 
tions doesn’t ne- 
cessarily mean 
you are friend- ‘ 
ly relations. a 
Friendship in 

relations de- 

pends largely on 


“So Spring, in Chicago, 


community of sentiment and interest. 


I recall the story of the bedside of a 
wealthy man, around which everybody 
in the family (expectant of a place in 


the will) had assembled. After a long 


consultation, the two doctors came out 
of the sickroom 

“Is there any hoy e, doctor?” said the 
Chief Expectant. 

“None, I fear,” was the reply. “He 
a Race, 

Think again of families that have 


4:1 


dwelt together in unity until a relative 


has died and there is a dispute about his 


will, or some minor beque st. No, the 
“blood is thicker than water” argument 


has never had much weight with me in 


this matter of Anglo-American rela- 
tions. 
To be perfectly truthful, as an 


Englishman in the middle-west, moving 
about among the mass of the population 


+ 


iscover mys¢ lf te 


(outside Rotary) I d 

be every whit as much a foreigner as a 
Czechoslovak, Pole, Hungarian, or 
T 


. 1 
J Uugosiayv. 


My English to the average 
shopkeeper or hotel-clerk is just as 
much “broken English” as that of any 
of the races referred to. This may seem 
odd, seeing that we read the same lan 
or something like it, in the pa- 


another 


guage, 


pers. The spoken tongue is 


matter altogether. There are scores of 
words in daily use in the one country 
that have no meaning whatever in the 
other. 

Thus, you do not take a “tram” but a 
street-car; ride not on the “Tube” but 
the subway: you do not ask which “plat- 
form” but which “track” 
from; you do not leave your “luggage” 


your train goes 


but your “baggage” 


a “lift” is an “ele 


at a “cloak-room,” 
at the “‘check-room”’: 
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vowel and Cé 
Englishman 
American sour 
Pa ] 
mnglishmar 
silent, the Ar 
the awful ¢ 


1 
name sucn a 


When I ente: 


pronounced in 


my name, as 
the clerk 


“a 


it dewn 


Italian or a Japanese, 
told 


would have 
“No, not Kata 
spell it. 


SPRING SALE 


_— - 


NP) 


”? 


is there if you go look for it! 


immediat 


Kata” 


Top cous, 
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W herea the 
“a i tne 
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wing a vowel 
na h Take 
| navy ryar i 
el and tell the 
Englane 
begins to write 
? } 
ning me to be an 
whereas a glance 
truth I say 
and proceed to 
ri ne a 


po ‘ t 
into the “or 
and leaving the 


‘“t”? almost silent 


nunciation | 


would never 
have Suspect ted 
possible with so 


common a nameé 
I think I have 
felt more near! 

like going to 
war with Amer 

ica over the way 
she pronounce 

my name than 
over all the 
Bills or 


runner 


Cruiser 
rum 

inkings in the 
world. I would 
like to repudiate 
a billion or s0 
of the war debt 
for the way 
many Amer 
icans pronounce 
“butter’—it is 
monos yllabic, 
and sounds like 











“‘b-o-r-r-r-r.”” Precisely at what stage in 
her eventful history, Columbia decided 
to pay such reverence to the consonant 
“r” and so little to “t’” I don’t know. 


(Perhaps the latter is due to Boston 


Harbor repressions.) I mu inquire 
into it. All good luck to the Kellogg 


Pact, but I’m certain we would put 
peace on a more permanent foundation 
if we had a Pronunciation Parley. 

One of the arguments against club 
inging in America is the awful effect 
on the sound of terrible short “a’s”’ and 
rolled “r’s.” I once heard an attempt to 


render Schubert’ 


We drove to the club meeting in si- 
lence. Of course he hadn’t been reading 
THE ROTARIAN. Neither had seventy 
five per cent of the Rotarians to whom 
I subsequently spoke. How do I know? 
Just because I do; it’s instinct. After 
the luncheon, on receiving glad hands, 
I asked one of the shakers— 

“Why don’t you read THE ROTARIAN?” 

His answer was the same as that of 
most others. 

“T don’t have time. It’s one of so 
many magazines that come to my desk 
from associations I belong to. We’re 





THE ROTARIA 


And with these few words on a qu 
tion of surpassing interest, I do her 
carry out my promise. 

Are Britons Slaves? 

. ke question then turned to 
“Which country has the great 

freedom, England or America?” 

Now, reader, what do you know al 
that? I can tell you some of the wa 
in which the Englishman does not en 
freedom, and leave you to check up 
your own. He cannot buy a packet 
cigarettes, a box of matches, a tub: 
tooth paste, a box of chocolates, aft: 
the hour of seven 
an evening, or eigt 





“Hark, hark, the 





lark” in a musically 
inclined mid-west club 

.and hope the lai 
was at heaven’s gate, 
and out of hearing. 

Let me hasten to 
add, with fairness I 
have been allowed to 
possess, that of all th 
hideous sounds coming 
from human throats 
none in all the Ame 
icaS can surpass in 
hideousness that of 


the average London 


{/ter eight months’ residence in Chicago, and visits to Rotary 
clubs in the north, south, east and west, the editor has left for rom 
England on a visit to the Bournemouth Conference of British 
Rotary, returning in time for the Dallas Convention. The editor 
will contribute to the magazine during his absence all the features 
for which he has personal responsibility. This month begins a 
feature entitled “Anglo-Americana” in which he discusses events 
on both sides of the Atlantic and the ways and manners of men 
in the fashion that has now become familiar in his series of 


“Contrasts.” 


on Saturdays. Th 
is a prohibition du 
to the Shops Closins 
Because sor 
shops desire to clo 
arly, then all sho}; 
must close the sai 
time. That’s how 

works in’ Englan 
And that is how 


more when class don 
nation grows. yet 
stronger. We learne 
during the series 





national strikes, an 





crahd 
’Eath,” 


remains at lea:t even 


“bengk-ollidye 
on ’Empsted 
so the score 
I believe the Boston accent is so little 
different from the English as to make it 
ound equally foreign in the mid-west. 
Once I was asked, after making a re 
mark, if I came from New England.” 

“No,” I said, “Old England.” 

“For heaven’s sake,” said the other, 


OEE 


“is there anything as bad as all that? 
“What Do You Think... ? 
\ YHAT do you think of America?” 
a Rotarian asked me, on step 

pin It took 
I had never 


g off a train the other day. 
me aback for the moment. 
been asked the question before, during 
eight visits to this country. I asked 
permission, which was readily granted, 
to walk up and down the platform 
twelve times before answering. 

“America,” I said on finishing the 
I thought 
that would satisfy him, but it didn’t. 

“What do you think of God’s own 


walk, “is God’s own country.” 


country?” he persisted. 

“To say it were otherwise than per- 
fect, I replied, would be blasphemy,” 
thinking that would finish him. But no. 

“What do you think of the people who 
live in God’s own country?” 

“As they are human to say they were 
anything else than imperfect would be 
blasphemy,” I said. 

Then, after a pause, I fired the re- 
serve shot. 

“If you’ve been reading THE Ro- 
rARIAN you wouldn’t ask anyway: I’ve 
been trying to tell you for the past five 


months.” 


crowded out over here with house- 


organs. Isn’t it the same over there?” 

“No. Over there there’s only one 
Rotary, and if a man belongs to it he 
generally thinks it worth while to read 
what his magazine tells him about it.” 

“T’ll read it now I’ve met you,” he 
said, kindly—and that is what scores 
have said: “Now, I’ve met you!” Glad 
to have met you, Gentle Reader. 

Another question fired at me at a 
small party the other night was: 

“What do you think of Prohibition?” 

“I’d like to hear what you fellows 
think,” I said. “It’s your prohibition, 
not mine.” 

A fascinating debate followed. One 
young man took the case against in 
masterly fashion; I won’t repeat what 
you already know. Then another gentle- 
man took the case in favor. 

“It seems to me,” I said after listen- 
ing, “that if you like your liquor you 
can open a case for it, and if you don’t, 
you can close a case against it. It’s 
all a matter of personal inclination. 

“There you’re wrong,” said the anti- 
prohibitionist. “As a matter of fact I 
have never tasted a drop of liquor in 
my life, and never intend to.” 

“And I,” said the Prohibitionist, “like 
a glass of wine about as well as any- 
thing else on earth, and when I’m 
abroad take it. So it isn’t a matter of 
personal inclination.” 

“Ts it then a matter of principle?” 

“Surely!” 

“Then I’ll say something about it next 


issue.” 


of course during th 
fasting period of the war, that the cit 
zen has to endure far worse things fro 
“emergency” legislation than from what 
passes through in normal times. Habit 
ually, Britons boast they never will b: 
slaves. Let somebody start a pani 
about a “peril” and you'll see how 
much hold they have on their liberties 
While there is no liquor prohibition in 
England, the hours of closing of “li- 
censed houses” are such that the thirsty 


man feels he might as well have the 


whole thing as the half. The effect of 
closing is, that the licensed house deems 
it is not called on to open to the public 
for the sale of anything other than 
liquor, at any other than the regulation 
time. Thus, to get a harmless cup of tea 
at a country inn on a Sunday afternoon 
is as difficult as to get it in Chicago. 

If the Englishman enjoys a limited 
freedom in the matter of alcoholic re- 
freshment, he pays dearly for it by the 
loss of “freedom” to purchase othe 
kinds of refreshment when he needs it. 
To get any kind of a meal (other than 
bread and cheese, both usually stale) at 
a country inn is rare; and when you can 
get it, it must be what the inn chooses 
to serve at the exact time set for serv- 
ing it. 

Next month, I expect to be writing 
these notes from the home country and 
shall have something to say after con- 
versations with my fellow-countrymen 
and with Rotarians from Continental 
Europe to be met at the Bournemouth, 
England, National Conference, on their 
way across to Dallas. 


will work more and 
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The topic below was prescribed by the Aims and 


Objects (Vocational Service) Committee for pres- 


entation at Rotary clubs during the past year, and 


a choice by the committee of the most meritorious 


having been made, “‘The Rotarian” is pleased to 


comply with its wish to have these published in 


consecutive issues. 


The following is the first of 


the series, the writer, past president of the Sioux 


City Rotary Club, being one of the writers of the 
Rotary Code of Ethics. His Rotary classification 


is merchandise brokerage. 








What Vocational Service 
Means to Me 


ERHAPS the best way to ap- 

praise the importance of voca 

tional service in Rotary is to 

imagine a Rotary club without 
the distinctive feature of classification 
by vocations as the primary qualifica- 
tion for membership. 

When this plan of membership selec- 
tion was adopted, its originality chal- 
enged the imagination of those who 
heard of it. No doubt in a great ma- 
ority of cases the sheer novelty of this 
idea appealed to the proposed member, 
and probably aroused his selfish in- 
stincts when it became clear to him that 
his election would at once identify his 
vocation definitely with himself, and 
would naturally serve to advertise his 
business automatically. 

In all probability there are many Ro- 
who somehow never got far 
away from this conception of the mem- 
bership plan, although at this stage of 
Rotary’s development, it is rarely if 
ever admitted. 

There are a score or more good logi- 
cal reasons for Rotary’s membership 
plan. Rotary literature is full of them. 
Articles have been written and speeches 
made by the hundreds, analyzing the 
idea of classification by vocations, and 
justifying its continuance. The classi- 
fication roster, which is now in general 
use by all clubs, is of itself an encyclo- 
pedia of facts governing all worthy 
human endeavor. 

When the word “service” became 
identified with Rotary’s program, a new 
and a more worthy conception of the 
membership plan became evident among 
Rotarians. This conception has gradu- 
ally developed and unfolded. The motto: 
“He profits most who serves best” is as 
fitting today as it was when adopted, 


tarians 


‘ 


By JOHN O. KNUTSON 





John O. Knutson 


Further 
more, this motto is scientific, if there is 
existent in 


more than sixteen years ago. 


science human _relation- 
ships in the business and professional 
world. 


As the 


more and more prominent, however, the 


service conception became 
tendency seemed to be towards an ideal- 
ism that many thought and still think 
borders on the visionary and impracti- 
cal. While this motto has never been 
abandoned, there are some who consider 
it obsolete in the light of. Rotary’s 
progress. For a time it seemed to fall 
by the wayside. Then someone gave ex- 
pression to the phrase: 
self,” and Rotarians strained upward 
endeavoring to grasp the meaning of 
it. This was followed by “Service above 
self,” which seemed to be less self- 
effacing, a little more practical, and 
having a wider application. 

This latter motto seems to have found 
a definite place in Rotary’s teaching, 
and its status is perhaps equal in the 


“Service, not 


Rotarians generally with the 
original motto, “He profits 1 t wh 
erve bes 

Meantime, throughout these past fif 
teen or sixteen years, R tary has cov 


ered a lot of ground. For a time it ay 


peared that we would 


with the multiplicity of 
and movements that clamored for Ro 
tary’s recognition and support. It ha 
been urged upon us time and again that 
the interest of Rotarians can best be 
sustained if we adopt a definite pro 
gram of public service, omething with 
a heart appeal, some more-or-less spec 


‘ul 


ilar charity or welfare 


l program or 
some movement for the promotion of 
certain phases of local community en 
terprise—something that individual Ro 
tarians could visualize and point to wit! 


pride as a good thing definitely accom 


plished collectively in the name of 
Rotary. 
AM not unmindful of many good 


works done by Rotary clubs through 


Ho pital 


have been founded and supported and 


out the world along this line. 


highways have been duly decorated with 


Rotary signs. Great drives for fund 
for worthy cause 


educational funds have been established, 


have been sponsored, 
and drinking fountains have been in 
stalled. The other 

. 


some instances exceeded Rotary’ 


service clubs have in 
enter 
prise in these exploits, and some have 
adopted as a cardinal principle that 
each local club must be definitely united 
behind some local major enterprise. 
Our communities are the richer, and 
these men are bigger and better citizens 
for these manifestations of eagerness to 
be of service, in spite of the implications 
feather” 


of “goat decorations so gra- 





for the manner 


erves It is no 





Theoretically, tt 


ic. which he earns his right to enjoy the 


has fruits of society. Show me how a man 


» will earns his living and I can judge fairly 


yn accurately as to his character. Not 
im merely what the vocation or profession 
pro he follows, but how does he acquit him- 


be self in his vocation? I don’t care how 


or great or how small his fee, but does it 
has represent a fair exchange for the serv- 
How far will he sacri- 
uphold the 


a honor and ethics of his profession? How 


the ice he renders? 
fice his selfish interest to 

dard does he rank with others in his vocation 
an. in the matter of his fitness and compe- 

tence as well as integrity? Does he con- 

ider his vocation as a means of liveli- 

hood or wealth or position primarily, or 

ng is he conscious of his obligation to so- 
pon ciety and does he conduct himself ac- 
cordingly? Does he arouse the jealousy 
nes or envy of his professional competitors 
or or does he challenge them by his conduct 
ses to emulate his example? Does he give 
hi due recognition to employees and other 
co-laborers without whose assistance he 
of could never have accomplished his aims, 
no or does he assume that he occupies his 


ll. position of boss by divine right of supe- 
in rior genius and take all the credit for 
ly his success to himself? 


These may be difficult propositions to 
he apply to each individual Rotarian’s vo- 
10se =. cation, but these and all other similar 
a propositions are implied when he ac- 


cepts membership in Rotary, and if 


without being 


fundamenta! 


members are admitted 
he duly instructed in the 
principles, they come in under a mis 
les apprehension and both they and Rotary 
in suffer to the extent that this has been 
es neglected. 
idle that be- 
cause of the ethical principles Rotary 
a has espoused, it has exerted consider- 
indirectly, 


boast to state 


self. able influence, directly and 
he upon the conduct of business and pro- 


fessional men outside of Rotary as well 





THE 


LOTARIA 


as within the organization. It 
well established that Rotary point: 
way to others who were instrument 
forming other clubs along closely 
lar lines. It would have been imposs 
even if desirable, for Rotary to ass 
a monopoly of the thing 
brought forth. Indeed, one of the 
obvious Rotary’s 


good 
good results of 
fluence is the expansion of its ain 

yond the limits of its own members} 
as it became the inspiration for 
wanis, Lions, and all the rest tha 

lowed. As we view this phenomenon, 


should make us all the more sincere 


+ 


humble in the presence of our great 
responsibility, rather than conceited 
arrogant. Nothing will destroy Rota 
prestige more quickly and surely tl 
an assumption that Rotary has 
empted this field of development. 


Responsibility of the Individua 
if ERE again it becomes clear tl 


the Rotary standard of vocatior 


service must remain high, for wl 


these other organizations have not 
any duplicated Rota 


plan of organization, they do place « 


case exactly 


phasis upon ethical standards in bu 
ness and professions, and it behooves 
to see to it that we shall not suffe: 
comparison, if Rotary is to maintain 
position of leadership. 

But 
alone, nor for its members exclusive 


totary does not exist for 


The very genius of the movement, a 
movement, rests in its declaration to t 
world that Rotary is definitely co 
mitted to the encouragement and fost 
ing of high ethical standards in bu 


professions generally. 7 


ness and 
responsibility cannot be discharged 
collective action, whether by way 
resolution or the spreading of elaborat 
propaganda. The very best and m 
(Continued on page 61) 





President I. B. Sutton was standing with Dr. Wilhelm Cuno (right), president of the Hamburg Rotary Club when the camera clicked. 
lo the right of Dr. Cuno sits Dr. Heinrich F. Albert, president of Berlin Rotary. At the left of the group of four men immediately in 
front of the speaker's table is R. Bie Rayndal, Hamburg Rotarian and consul-general for the United States, andin front of Dr. Cuno 


sits Dr. R. Pferdmenges, president of Cologne Rotary. 
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“Safety First” 


By DWIGHT MARVIN 


F ALL the foolish phrases which the 
twentieth century has given to the 
world none is more irritating than 

that open invitation to habitual cowardice 
—“‘safety first.”” It was invented by a 
turncoat, broadcasted by a hypocrite, and 
accepted through a misunderstanding. 

“Safety first’ is a direct challenge to 
every act of heroism the race has wit- 
nessed. It would elevate to a virtue the 
mean, the obsequious, the calculating, the 
flattering; and it would condemn the man 
who holds duty above comfort and prin- 
ciple above pleasure. 

All progress comes through desperate 
chances. The physician inoculates himself 
with a deadly disease and watches to see 
whether his specific will work or whether 
he will die. The explorer goes over the 
hills or across the sea to an unknown coun- 
try, never knowing whether he will come 
back or will give humanity a new outlook. 
A Lindbergh rides the skies alone to prove, 
at terrific risk, that an airplane can cross 
the Atlantic in safety. A dreaming maid 
sacrifices her quiet home in Domremy to 
play her life at high stakes for her king, 
and she saves France, riding into history 
with the valor of a perfect knight. A 
Teacher risks and wins a felon’s death be- 
cause He prefers to give His life for His 
friends rather than save it for Himself. 
It was He who said: “He that would save 
his life shall lose it.”” And history avers 
that He was utterly right. 

What lad has not thrilled with the stir- 
ring stanzas of “Horatius at the Bridge?” 
The enemy were advancing; there was no 
time to spare. Horatius might have ad- 
vised “safety first,” the white flag, and the 
best terms available. But he was made of 
sterner stuff. He cried: 

How can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? 
And he saved Rome. 

“Facing fearful odds” is the pathway to 
abundant life—the only pathway. “Safety 
first” is the formula for the status quo; and 
it leads to everlasting tedium. Youth de- 
lights in a gamble; it is old age, actual or 
premature, which falters on the brink of 


any real romance. Perhaps it is easier to 
travel over an unbroken plain; but one will 
miss the glory of the hills and the beaut) 
of the valleys. Tennyson preferred fifty 
vears in Europe to a cycle in Cathay; 
Scott thought a crowded hour of glorious 
life was worth an age without a name. 
They lived before the days of “safety 
first,” but they had met the 
policy and knew it by its name. 

Where would our sport be without the 
element of risk? Who would play football, 
polo, or hockey, ride to the hounds, climb 
mountains, box, swim or sail, if he had 
blazoned this motto on his shield? The 
very essence of sport is danger. Emascu 
late it and it is not sport at all. 


DEBATE was held many 
4 between two disputants. The conten 
tion was: Resolved, That a teacup is better 
for bathing purposes than a bathtub. The 
affirmative won, because he established in 
the minds of the judges the fact that life 
was the most valuable thing in the world 
and nobody could drown in a _ teacup, 
whereas one might drown in a bathtub. 
Time consumed in emptying and re-filling 
the teacup was negligible. The judges val 
ued life too highly and reduced it to an ab 
surdity. There are many things more 
valuable than life—love, loyalty, honor, 
faith, patriotism. And there lies the limit 
of the “safety first’? idea. One may well 
follow it in simple, non-essential things. 
But it has no place in large affairs. In 
seeking real goals we must ‘‘come into port 
greatly or sail the seas with God.” We 
cannot adventure if we will not take risks. 
Let us reserve the motto for street and 
railroad crossings, for the copybook, and 
the child. In the unimportant, meaningless 
things of life it is “better to be safe than 
sorry.” But on the wide horizons of world 
progress and romance, where the winds of 
high. heaven waft their fragrance across 
the paths of heroes, there can be no smug, 
calculating restrictions. In that domain 
where great souls live all men are daily 
“facing fearful odds” for ends worth while. 
Out of such regions come all the leaders, 
all the progress, and all the inspiration of 
mankind. 


years ape 
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Vervice Above Self but Attendance 


high- 
school classes in English, 


I made the 


acquaintance 
of a classic literary figure concerning 
whom I remember more than I have for 
gotten. I have forgotten his name, for 


the moment, his age, whether he rode 


hoi seback or 


went afoot, his position in 

the community. In fact, I have mislaid 
every last thing I ever knew about him 
except one characteristic expression 

And that was: “There i ich to be 
said on both side 

Thu having been requested to don 
the armor of a man about to i 
where Angelic Rota 
rians fear to tread, and 
having thoroughly es 
plained the crest borne 
proudly upon my shield, 
I takethe cold or hot “ae 
plunge into the contro aC 2 
ersy on this mooted : 
subject of club glory by J 
attendance 

First off, I choose to 
fight by the ide of th 
much maligned, much 
misunderstood, and 
slightly antagonistic Rotarian who is 
sincere but seems to succeed in being 
present only when the President makes 


his tragic addresses on club patriotism. 


Month after month this poor chap de 


velops a distressing case of indigestion 


as he sits opposite the condemning chart 


on attendance and plans the murder of 


all 


cient. 


secretaries who are too darned effi 
At times he has been on the point 
if delivering a deliberate oration on the 
ubject of his own particular attendance 
record. He feels warm grievances, so to 
peak. 

Just how legitimate is the uncomfort- 
he justified absentee 


I 


promised Prexy to pep up the record of a 


able position of t 


recently when 


was borne in on me 
lapser. Ours is a 6:30 meeting and this 
excellent Rotarian happened to conduct 
a service station in connection with his 
popular auto agency in our farming 
community. 

Unfortunately, I had not taken these 
conditions into account when I arranged 
with him to meet me in the hotel lobby 
a few minutes before the meeting, on 
some foreign pretext, the subtlety of 
which he was not presumed to fathom, 
or I would not have been so surprised 


when he failed to appear at all. 


I hastened to his place of business the 


Before All! 


By WILLIAM ROSE 
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B 
had euphony! 


y golly, you know, the thing al 


And, too, a wise President might 

medal if 
would quit passing the plume eterna 
to the Rotarian hasn’t 
meeting in fifteen years or so. 
all met this man. 


a leather or something 
missed 
We ha 
Some of us have hi 
We admire his p: 
Occasionally, he 
deserving because he |} 


faithful all along 


who 


in our own clubs. 
sistence sincerely. 
heartily 
proved equally 


line of human endeavo 
then he is a superior ty 
We have never paused 
ur admiration and hand 


long 


query, ev 


clapping 
however, 


sufficiently 
to 
the 


cost of some records to t 


mentally, tremendou 
he 
owners. I’ve heard some ta 
stories in my day along t! 

line, and so have you al 
There is one romance, bas 

fact, of fidelit 
hired an aero 


plane to conquer tim: 


on a 


which 


space and lapse of at 














that a 
had re- 


‘He explained to me 
farmer’s automobile 
quired his personal attention 
the previous evening whether 
And with 
some point, and not without 


Rotary met or not. 


a slight wryness, he quoted our 
Rotary slogan: ‘Service above 


self.” The thing that bit 
most deeply, however, was 


what he added: ‘But attendance 
hefore all.’ ”’ 








following day with considerable peevish- 
ness mixed with curiosity, a bad combi- 
nation. Whereupon, he explained to me 
that a farmer’s automobile had required 
his personal attention the previous eve- 
ning regardless of whether Rotary met 


or not. And with some point, and not 
without a slight wryness, he quoted our 
Rotary slogan: “Service above self.” 


The thing that bit deeply, however, was 
what he added: “But attendance before 


aa) 


all. 


_—— tendance; another of 
hundred mile trai: 
journey; one of a fift 
mile motor trip; ai 

other which brought a _ Rotarian 


meeting without his pants, which is to 


that he had 
from a hospital on a stretcher. 


carried 


The 


say himself 


surely make a fetish of attendance, and 


are to be more lamented than praised 


It seems to me that Rotary would 


rather have the member who misses a 


meetings, but to kee} 


sound mentally. 


few manages 


Evening vs. Noon Meetings 


ET us now make an additional point, 


_4 emphatically though briefly. Clubs 
meeting at noon have a much better op 
portunity for attendance records than 
those few which gather at the evening 


hour. For my part, I would welcome the 


distinction between noon 
clubs in every subsequent attendance re 
port as issued by districts. That would 
be only fair to us fellows who are 
obliged to meet the tremendous church, 
lodge, civic and social obligations of the 
smaller towns and cities where we earn 
our livelihood. 

I swing my shield with the malefac- 
tors in one more parry. This presents a 
contention with a district governor, and 
involves the inaccuracy of mere figures 
in depicting Rotary interest. It happens 
that one club meets on Monday evenings. 


and evening 





























recollect that Christmas and New 
year’s Eve in the late 1928 fell on Mon- 
nights. On Christmas Eve, this club 
onsored carols in the city park, with 
ehted tree and other traditional back- 
ound. It was agreed not to meet for 
nner that night, but that attendance 
edit could be gained by joining the 
eremonies in the park. Meanwhile, it 
as agreed to cancel the New Year’s 
ve meeting entirely for obvious rea- 

But these decisions and arrangements, 

tended in utter good faith for the pro- 

tion of Rotary, worked out entirely 
opposite in effect. When the district gov- 
ernor’s attendance report came in, this 

ub was placed at the foot of the list, 
the governor’s interpretation giving the 
lub vacant zeros for two meetings in 
one month. 
the tables, and several otherwise good 
Rotarians made flippant remarks. All in 
all, I suspect the governor made a slight 
error of judgment. 

Perhaps with this brief argument for 
the defense we have sufficiently im- 
pressed public opinion to the end that 
the court of last resort favors a tempo- 
rary injunction, at least. If so, we can 
turn for the moment to a consideration 
of the justice of the basic law involved. 

What is the law? 

Generally and briefly, it requires 
every Rotarian to attend with sufficient 
regularity to avoid four consecutive ab- 
sences. Is there anything autocratic in 
that? Does it present a harsh demand 
for the impossible? Probably not; it 
would be difficult to set up any hypo- 
thetical situation, short of prolonged ill- 
ness or some other equally excusable 
absence in which circumstances that are 
beyond the control of 


There were mutterings at 


the alternative created by his own lack 
of interest. 

So that, all in all, if attendance is to be 
mproved we are almost entirely con 
cerned with the Rotarian whose record 
is technically safe, but so full of holes as 
to form a drag on the momentum of 
Rotary—so spasmodic as to prevent the 
fulfillment of Rotary, sociologically, for 
himself and for the other fellow. 

These excellent fellows can be hastily 
cut into two groups, the apathetic and 


the inefficient. 
Vore Vocational Talks Wanted 
there are three 


kK MR the apathetic 
4 
treatments: these are 


evangelism, and individual assignments 


programs, 


to Rotary work. Evangelism and as 


ignments can be easily provided by a 
little thought on the part of the board of 
governors. The third—programs—pre 
sents a difficult problem. Suggestions 
are facilely imagined, but of them all I 
am permitted space for only one which 
might not otherwise be considered be- 
cause it is so obvious. 

Too many of our speakers are of the 
entertaining type, although not good 
cnough to earn their living that way, 
with the result that Rotary becomes un- 
essential. Or, in our failure to develop 
an organized system of recommendation 
from one club to another, our speakers 
Rotary 
cially. Both types should be used as sea 


consider appearance’ superfi 


oning. Concentrate more on meat. 


Most Rotarians are successful men. 
Successful men are seriously minded 
Meanwhile, bring back the vocational] 
talk and insist that it be something 
more than an apology, not in delivery 


but in content. It is a matter of record 





the individual cause the rt 


automatic expiration of 
any membership. This 








eve clut nict S WOrTkKIng I 
hese ne s having | e trouble w 
netic attendance 
he second great g v of offend 
ne ndividually efficier better 
ne nce S a me S « Xx ] ¢ 
Because of aulty persor habit ( 
( rganized business and |} er 4 
Ct poot he i ch Of ( 
I ich is COnNS¢ Sne ina 
crow group W eld 1 ve 1eWw 
correc ns intended for the ass effect 
Their cases call rit ( il inaty 
nd the testing o expert! nt INKT VI 
tne on the part « he clul 





ingenious as to ins am ‘ 
series of talks devoted to cor daerath 
of attendance record The dullest 
imagination readily appreciates the good 
which might result from addresses 01 
the followil er subjects: 

“Speed up production and get to R 
tary re gularly.” 

Is your stenographer prett or eff 


cient: 
“Will a new billing system help youn 
Rotary attendance?” 

“Old, everyday clothe r ref 
Rotarians?” 

Carrying the last suggestion still far 
ther, especially for the smaller clubs, a 
good bit of happy informality and em 


phasis might be generated by etting 


aside one meeting which is to be at 
tended by all membe1 wearing the 
clothes in which they earn their daily 
bread. If budget permit ind some Y 
official is willing to donate necessary 


time, this can attain accuracy by phot 
graphing all Rotarians in their comme) 
cial habitats previous to the tunt 
Attendance might achieve an added re 

spect if one realized 


the effort ome expend 





in attending Rotary 


In conclusic n, ervice 





is true whether the club 
meets at noon or at 
midnight. Meanwhile, 
for the man whose af- 
fairs cover considerable 
territory, as in the case 
of a traveling salesman, 














before self. Yea, even 


service before attend 


ance. If every Rotariar 
were master of time 


and circumstance, at 





tendance would be a 
cinch. But as the late 


John M. Siddall ones 





and for the man subject 
to call over the entire 
twenty-four hour range, 
such as the doctor, 
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“When the m 
lennium§ arrives tele 
Or to quote 


wrote: 


| 
| 
| 





phone me.” 


i 





there is the additional 
wise provision of the 
“make-up.” Under the 





law, therefore, no man 
can be quite so egotis- 


a very successful and 
é 


very busy food met 


7 
[100d 

i 
is 





chant with whom I 
once talked about 
death: “I hope Heaver 


ha a pertect grocery 





tical as to urge any de- 





fection in _ discipline; 


he must squarely face 

















store for me to run.’ 
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Mexico—a Land 
of Scenic Delights 


N ANY Rotarians attending the Dallas Convention will ay 4 
iV themselves of the opportunity to visit Mexico. With 
ancient Aztec ruins, majestic mountains, and charm of 0] 
Spain, Mexico offers much of interest to the sightseer. Rotariay 
visiting this Latin American Republic will be giving practica 
impetus to the Sixth Object of Rotary. 



































The Avenida Francisco I. ‘ , Recs | 


Madero, with its popular 

hops and restaurants and 

public buildings, is a 

crowded thoroughfare in 

the cool evenings of trop 
ical Mexico City 






























An ancient form of trans- 
portation on a quaint side 
street in Oxaca. Mexicois 
a land where theoldand new 
can be seen hourly in pic- 
turesque contrast. 














The Cholula Pyramid 
erected in prehistoric times 
by the Maya Indians, is a 
famous ruin crowned with 
a modern church. 








Mexico City has been 
called the “Paris of North 
America,’ because of its 
spacious thoroughfares, 
beautiful plazas, and state- 
ly edifices. One of its great 
architectural masterpieces 
is the Cathedral of Mexico 
City, which faces on the 
Plaza Zocolo. 
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The Rotarians of Tucson, Arizona, brought to our attention this address made 
Anchondo, Mexican consul, stationed in their city. We present also the Spanish text. 
as to make the message available to Spanish-speaking Rotarians. 





A Mexican Interpretation Un Mejicano Interpreta 


of Rota ry 


By J. E. ANCHONDO 








BELIEVE that the tendencies of Rotary Internationa r 

in perfect harmony and accord with the pri es 

itv, since their goal is, among other things ! olidi 
(his means the converting of all the races that people this « 


nro one 


society based upon ethical, fundamen 


principles of equality and justice for all. 


th those tendencies that should be universal—tendene 

e and tranquillity. Rotary is in harmony with the efforts of 
world’s outstanding statesmen, who are seeking tl 

the race by means of bonds of love and brotherhood Su 
rights of man have served as the basis for these principle 
Rotary, since there can be no nation without the ! 


ogether of men, “un men themselves exist without the fo 


family. 


nor ¢ 
‘ 


+! 
on ot tine 


I have said that the tendency of today is to eek for thi 





ciety an atmosplhe re of love and good-will that wi 
peoples together and to unite all men. By this means there 

being sought that common welfare which will, logically, im 

f ondition of the individual. \ conspicuous ¢ mple of th 

the multilateral peace treaties that have been concluded latel 

hich tend directly to eliminate the greatest ill that humanit 
has been heir to: war. War, which sows discord and odiut \"\ 

hich serves to benefit only the few at the expense of the mar 

r, Which reveals in its stark ugliness the ferocious and be 





tinets of ‘tioned by 





ust men—criminality san the law of might, « 
vreed, of injustice. Be it called a holy war on profane wal 
be it called a war of restitution or of justice, it is neverthe 

and war is nothing Jess than the extermination of one side 

by the other. War is nothing but cruel and mercil ehtel 
tle who kills most, most closely approaches cto 1 @ pple el 
ctory, indeed, which lasts so long as some one el does no 
one along, with more resources ned ore en to le re 
hat which may have been built up by dint of shot and sh 
War, which in its last analysis, benefits no one, since the van 
quished finds himself unable to meet its cost and the victor face 
the rest of humanity as the subject of the suspicion that his 
irogance and his misguided sense of honor have evoked 

Rotary contributes in a special way toward fostering the spit 
of brotherhood which already is beginning to bear the finest fruit 
and if its leaders do not relax their efforts and + membe 
do not withhold their Coop ration and good-will, the day is not 
far when humanity will join in one embrace, blessing the name of 


those who may have contributed so nobly and disinte rested] to 


so glorious a cause. 
into its ranks right-thinking man who 
comes with the will to cooperate, according to his ability, toward 


Rotary accepts every 


the noble and generous goal of a frank understanding among men 


he capitalist, the business man, the farmer, the peasant, the 
laborer, the professional man, the soldier, the civilian—all can be 
sood Rotarians, so long as they join in the noble aim of seeking 
a good understanding among the various beings that make up the 
human family; realizing their virtues, studying their traits, and 
trying to remedy defects and vices by means of precept and 
example. This, without any doubt, is a very vast and very serious 


proble In, and in our ¢ ndeavor to solve it, we should feel « neouraged 


by the fact that the bandicaps of the early organizers, who had 
fewer resources than we now enjoy, must have been great, yet 
with their perseverance they succeeded in blazing the trail to 
future success. The difficulties that we encounter should serve 
is a stimulus to redouble our efforts. Success is the crown of the 
nergetic, and satisfaction is the reward for the difficulties and 


perils of a duty well done. 

Carry on, Rotarians, in your noble work of seeking the coming 
together and the cooperation of men, for the common weal! To 
you will belong the honor of having marshalled the spirit of 
union and harmony—a spirit that one day humanity will find 
itself obliged to accept, for its own preservation. Yours, als». will 
be the glory of having carried out that maxim which, among others, 


made the Martyr of Golgotha great: “Love ye one another.” 


el Rotarismo 


by J. 


Por J. E. ANCHONDO 





ella \ el 


vencedot 


puesto que el yene 
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Criticism True and False 
yROSPER MERIMEEF went into a theatre where 
one of his juvenile pieces was being played for 
the first time. The play met with a hostile reception. 
“Is it me they are hissing?” he asked. “Then I am 
going to hiss with them.’ Nobody knew his own 
faults better than did the author himself. The most 
effective way to disarm a critic is sometimes to 
agree with him. 

On another page we print a chapter from the 
newly published American book “Middletown” in 
which it is alleged that Rotarians in that city 
(otherwise named, but a real city withal) manipu- 
late the single-membership rule, call each other 
by their first-names, eat vigorously, sing, greet 
strangers with a brisk “Hullo, Bill,” listen to 
speeches the subjects of which lack coherence, 
undertake minor social and philanthropic jobs of 
service, and claim the Great Immortals among their 
adherents. The description may be true—from a 
casual first impression—why not admit it? The 
club may have appeared to the visitor to be just like 
that. 

A famous general was inspecting an awkward 
regiment newly at the front. “I don’t know what 
effect these men will have on the enemy, but by 
Gad, sir, they frighten me.’”’ He was judging by 
appearances. When the awkward squad gains glory 
in battle we do not hear much of its appearance 
on parade, any more than when a general wins a 
victory, we hear much about the size of his nose, 
the amount of liquor he consumes, or the kind of 





language he uses. 

The truth is that, whether as individuals or as 
groups, we are none of us much to look at when we 
are just ourselves, and doing nothing in particular. 
Public assemblies are futile to see and to hear when 
they are on their usual routine and not engaged in 
a full-dress debate. Actors off the stage are often 
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awful. Abraham Lincoln was not always sayi: 
pregnant things about liberty and democra 
Shakespeare’s ale-house conversation was proba}! 
far short of the poetic standard of his Sonnet 
There is no bore comparable with the ‘‘famo 
author” as we have met him. 

Rotary is three thousand or more assemblages 
men, different-looking, in different types of meet 
ing-place in different kinds of city, state, country) 
No two meetings of a Rotary club are exactly alik: 
At one you will have a speaker with a message wh 
knows how to give it, at another one who neithe; 
possesses nor disburses. At some clubs, the singing 
will be well-directed and pleasing to the most criti 
cal ear; at others it will be a noise. At some clubs 
there will be easy familiarity that the strang: 
enjoys, at others there will be uneasy familiarity o 
starchy aloofness. Some clubs will have no pro 
grams of worth-while activity, others will have 
planned that no single member escapes some dut 
for some time or another of his leisure. Some clul 
adhere rigidly to the classification system; others 
play tricks with it. Some clubs follow studies 
vocational, social, community, and international! 
service as strictly as though they were students at 
university ; others follow no studies at all. 

The critic may be right, and when he speaks ot 
incoherence, we may sit down and hiss with him. 
Would he for one moment ask the author of th 
piece whether he agreed with him, he might find out 
what was the author’s own reason for discontent 
and discover it was because the actual fell short ot 
the ideal for reasons he, the author, knew bette: 
than anyone else could tell him. An author, actor, 
artist, composer, architect, or Rotary club organ- 
iser must be judged by his intentions as well as 
by his productions, by his designs as well as by his 
achievements. If he thinks right, probably one das 
he will achieve a masterpiece. All good work is th: 
ultimate result of good thinking. If Rotary club: 
here and there show lack of coherence, it is not the 
fault of Rotary, but of the way it has been locall) 
expressed—and that can and soon enough will b 
locally put right. Cases exist where the single speech 
or casual remark of a single visitor has started a 
revolution. Rules of discipline have been tightened 
up, effective men found in place of ineffective ones 
checks and scales put into the office, gongs and stop- 
signals on to the tables. The critical visitor goes 
there a year hence and sees everything changed. Th: 
club is a Rotary club, with which not the most cap- 
tious could find fault. That such a club exists in 
the city is seen at once to be a cause for pride noi 
ridicule; something which it is as much a matter 
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of city pride to show the visitor as the city hall, 
museum, or war-memorial. 

What does the club do? The vis.i.cor is driven 
around and shown. What does it think? The visitor 
has heard snatches of conversation that have told 
him. A group of men whose voices have good sound 
and good sense, must be an expression of something. 
If you see a fine march of cadets, a brilliant corps de 
ballet, or hear a choir render the “‘Hallelujah Chor- 
us’? as should be, you know there has been training 
for a purpose, by which those who have undergone 
it have benefited. If Rotary were nothing else than 
a training in good social appearance and conduct it 
would have justified itself. That we believe it is in 
an overwhelming majority of cases throughout the 
world. What it will have to show of uniform action 
remains to be seen. 

Rotary is a young movement yet. But the daily 
work of those who have to do with organization, 
extension, and education, aims at producing uni- 
formity of thought and action, so that when the call 
to united service comes, Rotary may be ready. 

And who can say when that call will not come? 


The Rotary Porcupine 

| ATURE-WRITERS have told us more or less 
N truthfully why various animals, insects, and 
plants have been made as they are, why the elephant 
has tusks and a trunk, the bee a sting, the thistle 
thorns. Maybe there is an explanation somewhere 
of why the porcupine has quills. Our own theory is 
that this animal came late into the scheme of Crea- 
tion, and represented an entirely new idea in zool- 
ogy. As a new idea, the porcupine had to protect 
himself from associates of all kinds, especially 
friends and well-wishers. 

Why we have this theory about the porcupine is 
because, after a careful study of new ideas and 
methods through the ages (of which Rotary is one 
of the very latest), we have found that every one 
of them has had to protect itself against either ab- 
sorption or annihilation through some existing 
agency. A new theory of the universe (for instance 
that of Galileo, Newton, Einstein) is invariably re- 
garded by the experts as either something already 
known, or as something it is undesirable should be 
known. Therefore attempts are made to “get to- 
gether” with the originator, to absorb him, or to 
annihilate him. The originator, knowing this, pro- 
vides his idea with quills. When people come to him 
and say that his idea is exactly the same as some- 
body else’s, and ask him to throw it into the existing 
pot, he says firmly, ““NO. My idea is not the same as 
anybody else’s, and thank you I prefer to let it run 
along on its own.”” When warned that this means 
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annihilation by atrophy or violence, he says he 


doesn t care about that. His idea is his idea, and 


people must either accept it or do the other thing 
Therefore, we have this theory to account for the 
porcupine. He was a new idea, and his quills wert 


given him to protect his individuality. 
Rotary is a new method of applying an old idea 
—the method of individualizing business on the 


basis of service, and of intensive cultivation of a¢ 


quaintanceship for mutual understanding and co- 
operation. To the outside observer, the Rotary 
movement, consisting of 150,000 practisers of t 
new method, in 3,000 communities, is potential of 
good if worked in accordance with existing ideas 


or applied to existing purposes. Rofarians, they 


suppose, are a body of men to be influenced thi 
way or that by means of propaganda; the Rotary 
club, or the Rotary organization, is something that 
should be linked in with this or that ethical, politi 
cal, economic, social, or industrial aspiration. The 
spokesmen of these aspirations sidle up to Rotary 
and sing sweetly in its ear, to discover to their an 
noyance that the animal has quills. It is not ready 
to mix with others. It wants to do and to go as it 
pleases, on its own lines. When asked to join asa 
body with some other body, it sticks out the Resolu 
tion 34 quill; when asked to double its membership 
to rope in “desirable” entrants, it sticks out the lim 


‘ 


ited membership quill; when asked to give a classifi- 
cation to some notable for the sake of his name, it 
sticks out the regular-attendance quill; when asked 
to take action in some public controversy, it stick 
out the “no politics” quill. The other inhabitants of 
the jungle are enraged at this porcupinity, but to no 
effect. A porcupine the animal remains. 

Is it a bad thing to be a porcupine? We think not, 
at present. Though the time may come to get those 
quills shaved off, it is not yet. The need for a move 
ment of business and professional men, working to 
gether for mutual understanding, applying their 
joint thought and effort where it can be usefully 
employed and nowhere else, is great in the world 
today where there are so many organizations that 
are seeking to achieve their objec ts by appeals to 
mass psychology alone. The mission of Rotary. is 
first to its own membership, carefully selected ; next 
to the local community, the trade association; next 
to the state or nation; lastly, to the world. The indi 
vidual power to spread sound ideas and good fellow 
ship is incalculable; the power of the mass is cal- 
culable. Rotary prefers the incalculable to the cal- 
culable, the invisible to the visible. It wants to be 
itself, and nothing else—for the time being. It will 
shed its quills when they are no longer necessary to 
protect its individuality. 
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My Son and the Sport Page 


Winning a Son’s affections—a father’s failures and final success 


By JOHN R. TUNIS 


futhor of **Sports, Heroics and Hysterics,”” Ete. 


HE white-haired gentleman 

with the firm jaw and the 

kindly blue eyes sat in that 

room with the word “TNEDI- 
SERP” upon the door. His desk was 
bare of litter or papers or accumulated 
trash. It contained merely two wire 
baskets into which clerks who entered 
ilently from time to time deposited 
letters and memoranda. He was busy, 
very busy; but like most busy men he 
had time to see everyone, and he was 
giving me a few minutes that morning 
to explain his rise in this business which 
he himself had built up in the past 
fifteen years. 

Then the door opened and a younger 
man came in. You could tell imme- 
diately that he was the son of his 
father, even had a quick look of affec- 
tion not flashed across the face of the 
older member of the firm. For there 
was the same jaw, less firm because 
less moulded by time and trouble; but 
the same jaw as the father’s neverthe- 
less. There were the same blue eyes, 
younger, yes, more vibrant perhaps; 
but holding the same look of essential 
kindness which those of his father’s 
possessed. The boy set a bundle of 
papers on the desk squarely before his 
parent and said: 

“That’s all right. The 
thing.”” And he looked inquiringly at 
the seated figure for a moment. 

The elder man did not glance at the 
papers before him, instead he looked at 


Davison 


the boy. “Good,” he answered. And 
that was ail. There was pride, there 
was affection, and there was something 
else in the tone of his voice that indi- 
cated far more than the one word he 
uttered. The boy went out. 

“My son,” said the man at the desk. 
“My boy.” 
lost that boy for the past fifteen years. 


He paused a moment. “I’ve 


And he’s only just returned.” 

I was much embarrassed. I did not 
know exactly what he meant, although 
I thought I did, and I felt as though, 
an unwilling eavesdropper, I was hear- 
ing the secrets of his heart. Yes, it 
was very embarrassing but one could 
only listen. 

“Mind you don’t make this mistake,” 
he said. “Mind you don’t make the mis- 
take I did. When my boy was a young- 
ster I was a clerk in the old Hunter 
firm. I came home every night regu- 
larly and told him a story before he 
went to sleep. That story was the big 
moment in his day. Yes, and in mine, 
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“What's that, 

Dad?) What was 

that you said 

about Lind- 

bergh? Whad’ 
he do?” 


’ 


too,” remarked this man worth 
several million who controlled a 
going concern doing many times 
that amount of business every 
year. He was looking cut the 
window over the range of build- 
ings across the sky line; but one 
felt that what he saw was a 
youngster with curly yellow hair sitting 
up in bed under the light of an electric 
lamp waiting for daddy and, “my 
story.” 

“Yes, we were very close together 
then, the boy and I. Shortly after his 
eighth birthday I left the old Hunter 
firm and went in for myself. Those 
were tough days. You know how ’tis, 
I seldom got home in time for that 
story. The boy began to have his own 
friends in school, his sports and games 
that I wasn’t particularly interested in. 


Then he went to college; I don’t know 
how it was, but we sort of fell apart 
Until the past few years since he’s 
been in here, we’ve been growing gradu- 
ally together once again. I can see now 
I’m beginning to get my boy back after 
fifteen years. Fifteen years! That’s a 
long time to lose your son,” said the 
man with the firm jaw and the kindly 
blue eyes as he leaned back in his chair. 

“Mind you don’t 
make the sam-e 
mistake!” 

Going down in 
the elevator a few 
later I 








minutes 
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wondered to myself whether after all I 
was not making that precise mistake. 
My mind reverted to those evenings 
when I had heard that pleading voice as 
I came home from the city, tired but 
never too tired to discover some new 
yarn for the kid upstairs. I saw him 
stumbling along beside me through the 
fields, a little shaver of six in a new 
blue reefer, breathless, so breathless 
that even his interminable flow of ques- 
tions was stopped for the moment. 
Those bedtime yarns, we had no more, 
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id we? Of I hadn’t the time 
now, business, work, you know how it is 
And those cross 
uuntry walks on Saturday afternoon 


course, 


I was away a lot, too. 


i 


i Sundays, those walks in which we 


Y 
( 


arned such a vast amount about each 


ther. Somehow we never seemed to be 
ible to fit those in any more. There 


was always so much to be done about 


the house nowadays. And besides, at 
en the boy was a much more self 
reliant chap than he had been. His 


friends, his own interests. 

But right there my conscience saved 
me. I remembered the Saturday or two 
previously, his beseeching tones echoed 
in my ears remorsefully. 

“Daddy, take me over to the high 


school game, will yuh? Buck Johnson’s 


playing today.” 

And 
then my own college was playing a 
and I wanted to li 
And it was drizzling 
Just the day to catch a first 


But I was busy. Much too busy. 
rival listen-in 
the 
outside. 


great 
over radio. 
rate cold. Anyhow, he ought to listen 
to the he 
would be going there himself, and hear 
sl 


ld 


develop his college spirit and all that 


game with me. Some day 


ing the contest and the cheering wo 


sort of thing. But somehow he didn’t 
want his college spirit developed. 

I remembered with a most uncom 
fortable feeling that he wandered otf 
alone disconsolately. I listened to the 
It was a great game, too. 

Yes, I was losing my boy. At 
ten he was further away from me 


game. 


at nine, or ei 


than he had been 


had new acquaintances, new interests, 
new games and sports he was devoted to. 
I could see that as things were going, 
by the time he was twelve he would be 


living in a different 


that 


im mine, 


and when he was ready for college 


we would be total strange Rapidly, 
with all the ability at my command, I 
: 
was losing my son. I heard that un 
pleasant sentence in my ears 
“Mind you don’t make the same mis 


take!” 
|, I was making it. I was los- 
ing my boy. How to get } 


this problem 


lim back 


was my problem, and 


the only solution I could discover after 


unpleasant nights at 


spending several 


tempting to put myself backwards some 


twenty years, was to meet him upon the 


ground of sports. His sports, not mine. 
For my sports are not his by any means. 
My sports are golf, a littke swimming in 
summer, and an oceasional game of 
football over the radio in fall. Profes 
sional baseball, boxing, and the other 
activities that engage in the business of 


the 


hold little interest 


money of the publi 


hollering for 


I would much 
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rather read the financial pages than the 
sport pages any day. Sometimes I su 
pect that I am not alone h eling 
Now anvone who thinl he me 
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me the to the whole ra , 

I made ne night casua t n tne 
“T heard a good one a t Lindhe h 
day It see he was ge a 
» fil There wv a ! 
yur ishing 
“What's that, dad? What wa 

you said about Lindbergh? Whad’ | 

do?” Three chairs were knocked 

the dog’s tail was stepped on, and 

was breathless when he a1 | 3 

he arrived. That explained | | 

bergh was his great hero st 

Lindbergh after his first ocear 
flight hasn’t caused me to do n h 
more than look at the headline n 
the newspapers. Not so thé b I 
imagined that after the first great 
excitement over Lindbergh several 
years ago, the airman was, so fat 
as the boy was concerned, a bac! 
number. Not at all. Every mov 
ment of the flyer of flyers was the 


action of a god. 
wanted 


him. 


Lindbergh fan. 
gan with his book. 
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mendous success from the start. Then 
ve found another book about him, and 
then one day we learned from the 
papers that he was landing in the big 
city nearby. I left work early and took 
the boy to the flying field. That day, I 
hall always believe, was the happiest 
in my boy’s life; indeed I shall not 
wear that regardless of the heat and 
the crowd and the very fleeting glimpse 
of the pilot himself, it wasn’t the hap- 
piest day of mine 

It was the week afterward that we 
went to see the high school football 
team in one of its early games. The 
great Buck Johnson was performing, 
and although I knew the mighty Buck 
as a corner loafer most of the time, an 
ungainly, overgrown young ruffian who 
smoke, swore and did other things even 
more harmful, I had to admit that he 
uuld kick a football. And catch one, 
also. 


1 ’ ” 


‘Looka that, dad, looka that, 


the boy, a 


shrilled 
his hero picked up a punt 
on the run and shaking off one tackler 
after another went careening down the 
field until brought low from behind on 
the opposing ten-yard line. It was a 
splendid piece of work. 

“Looka that dad, whad’ I tell yuh? 
Ain’t he wonderful?” 

It was Buck who was responsible for 
our further understanding. We live 
forty miles from one of the biggest 
cities in the country, and on the out 
skirts of a small industrial town of 
thirty thousand, the team of whose high 
school is graced by the elusive Buck 
Johnson. That evening after our re- 
turn my boy suddenly became buried in 
the sporting page of the local town 
newspaper. Painfully he was decipher- 
ing the sporting pronunciamento of the 
local writers upon the game we had just 
seen, and also reading the sporting col 
umn conducted every day by one of the 
lights of the town. 

“Dad,” he announced suddenly, “Buck 
Johnson has an offer from Yale... 
see, it says so right here in the 


Citizen.” 


I picked up the paper. Yes, it was 





apparently true. <A scout from New 
Haven had been seen at the game that 
afternoon, and the assumption whether 
true or not, obviously was that the gen- 
tleman was looking over Mr. Buck 
Johnson. And from this apparently 
irrelevant bit of probably untrue gossip 
in that local 
sheet came 
the next step 
in my _ prob- 
lem of win- 
ning back my 
boy. Like a 
flash I saw 
that except 
for Lind- 
bergh, who 
was, as far 
as I could ob- 
serve, the 
hero of 
every young 
American, 
the gods of 
the boy 
were the 
town gods that were near at hand. 
Hence, our friend, Mr. Buck Johnson. 

Hence also the reason for my failure 
with the sport’s pages of the big city 
daily. Of course this boy of ten or 
eleven could not be excited by Ruth and 
Tunney and the other occupants of the 
day’s news, for he had never seen them. 
They were too distant, too nebulous. 
And what he could not see, his undevel- 
oped imagination could not picture. 
Buck Johnson, who stood every after- 
noon and evening when he was not en- 
gaged in kicking punts or throwing 
inshoots, upon the corner of South Main 
Street, was visible enough. Only too 
visible, alas. So like my boy, I became 
a devotee of Buck Johnson, for the sake 
of my son I began to cultivate the sport 
page of the local newspaper. 


OW easy it all seems looking back 
H upon it now. But the thing wasn’t 
easy; it cost lots of heartaches, lots of 
thought and ingenuity, lots of worried 
nights when I felt I should have been 
worrying over more important matters. 
Now I won- 
der as I see 
the whole 
thing in 
retrospect 
whether 
there is 
anything 
more im- 
portant 
than the 
f ri endship 
of one’s son. 

Yes, the 
sporting 
pages of the 
local “rag” 
are now our 


“It bored him almost as much as it bored me.”’ Bible. 
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Thanks to Buck Johnson we study th 
carefully each evening. We have be 
known to compose together lette: 
inquiry upon weighty matters of s; 
to the editor. 

Thanks to these pages, we now , 
the high-school baseball and foot} 
game 
gether; 
watch 
celebrit 
of the t 
friend 
most of th 
of the b 
We see th: 
in action ar 
then we 
vour 
colum 
about the 
exploits  t} 





“So like my son, I next day 
became a devotee the Citizer 
of Buck Johnson.” Moreov: 

so deep] 

have I wi 
my boy’s confidence, that at last 
am getting him interested in golf. | 
to now he has regarded it as a game f 
septuagenarians. 

Except for the fact that it is easy 
lose one’s son and difficult to regain h 
confidence and understanding, I do n 
propose to be dogmatic about the thin; 
Thus it may well be that other boys 
other small towns have other heroes 
other sports; in small college tow) 
that boast a conference championshi} 
basketball team, I know the basketba 
players are the gods of the boys in th 
vicinity. A friend of mine who liv 
several hundred miles away tells m« 
that his son who is a great rider ha 
for heroes two very different gentlemen, 
Sande the jockey and Hitchcock th 
polo player, the professional and _ th: 
amateur. He has seen Sande ride and 
Hitchcock play polo. Kids of nine, ten, 
and eleven, not unlike many kids twent: 
years older are often surprisingly lack 
ing in imagination. 

Meanwhile my boy never sees me g' 
off in the morning without asking m« 
what train I am taking home in th 
afternoon. And he never fails to bring 
me the paper the moment it is thrown 
upon the porch in the evening. His 
mother cannot understand it at all 

“What do you two see in that gossi} 
sheet?” she asks. 

She doesn’t realize what we get from 
it. Neither can the _ editor-in-chief 
whom I happen to know slightly be- 
cause we both belong to the golf club. 
He looked at me queerly the other day 
when I said: 

“That’s a fine sporting page you run, 
Mr. Merrick.” 

He thought I was trying to be funny. 
But I meant what I said. As far as the 
boy and I are concerned it’s a fine 
sporting page. We like it. 
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General Grenville Dodge and John Jacob Astor both exerted 
a great influence on the industrial development of their times. 


Their biographies reveal a wide difference in business ideals. 


Because Dodge and Astor were different types of business 


leaders the two books reviewed on this page will be of special 


interest to Rotarians. 








What Shall | Read? 


[wo Stories of Business Pioneers—A Contrast in Careers 


A Review by EDWARD J. NELL 
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-AILS, RAILS AND WAR The Lit 
General G. M. Dodge By J. B 
| ins Bobbs-Merrill Co Indian 

Indiana S71 pp. $d 
ENERAL GRE N- 
VILLE M. DODGE 
was an ace among pl- 
oneer railroad-builders 
in the West. One of his great- 
est achievements was the con- 


struction of the trans-continental 
line of the Union Pacific. He was 
selected for this formidable task 
because the promoters believed he 
was the only man in the country 
who could handle the construction 
crews, fight the Indians, and push 
the road through to the finish. 
The career of Dodge as a pioneer 
railroad-builder, Civil War 
eral, Indian fighter, and influen- 
tial man of affairs is vividly told 
in this biography by J. R. Per- 
kins. Mr. Perkins is well known 
to Rotarians as one of the co- 
the Rotary Code of 
prominent preache 


gen- 


authors of 
Ethics, a 
(First Congregational Church, of Coun 
cil Bluffs, Iowa) and a frequent con- 
tributor to the pages of THE ROTARIAN. 
The life of General Dodge is the story 
of a man who always knew what to do 
and when to do it. From the beginning 
of his school days, Dodge wanted to 
build railroads, and the opening of the 
Civil War found him deeply immersed 
in this work in the West. Dodge, how- 
ever, responded to the call of war witha 
body of troops under his command. He 
did yeoman service for Grant and 
Sherman in building railroads and 
bridges for the transportation of troops. 
Dodge made life-long friends of both 
of these great leaders. If he lacked the 
military brilliance of Sherman, or the 
genius of Grant, the author shows he 
was without a peer in building railroads 
and repairing bridges. Dodge devised a 
plan of building blockhouses at all 
bridges and stations, which was one of 
the best means ever found of stopping 


rot 


o: Gessford 





New York 


General G. M. Dodge at Seventy 


Forrest’s fast-moving cavalry from 


menacing Grant’s lines of communica 


tions. 
When a wound at the Battle of At 
lanta brought his active part in the 


Civil War to a close, General Dodge was 
sent by Grant to campaign against the 
Indians in the West. 
enabled combine two jobs in 


This assignment 
Dodge to 
one, because he was on the very ground 
that his transcontinental rail line was to 
His ability to combine his duties 
as engineer for the Union Pacific with 
those of a soldier, is emphasized upon 
more than one occasion, but is best re- 


cross. 


vealed in the anecdote of the discovery 
of Lone Tree Pass, which the 
Union Pacific lines could get through the 
mountains. With an escort of cavalry, 
Dodge and some railroad officials, were 


over 


besieged by Indians, and forced to travel 
many miles along a mountainous ridge. 
Upon their rescue, the first words of the 
General were, “Boys, I think we’ve dis 


\ ed a i ul h whicl W 
Car ! he the Union 
Pac ( 

VI Perkit ve ‘ od a 
count of the political history in 

hich Dodge played a prominent 

i The eal day { ilroad 
} tor were ( nect pp | 
tics, land speculations, and fren 
ied finance Dodge personal 
acquaintance with Grant, She 

an, Lineoln, and ther politica 
leadet ncluding binet en 
bers, stood him in good stead in 
advancing the interest of the 
Union Pacific But Dodge ee! 
to move through the maze of poll 
tics untouched by scandal or cot 
ruption. His interviews with cap 
tains of finance, and high govern 


ent officials take the reader be 


hind the scene n this tumultu 
ous period of American history 
Doc re ireel eache a climax 
en the lines of the Union 
aci fi ! ng vestward meet 
the rail line of the rival Central 
Pacific coming back East The pro 
mote! or tne vo mpanies felt that 
the railroad completing its line fir 
would achieve the strongest positior 
with the government, and with the pub 
lic. A furious pace of rail-laying wa 
set by both companies. Sometimes a 
many as five miles of rails were laid in 


became 


The 
Dodge was in his 


a single day. ituation 
but 


He moved rapidly back and forth along 


tense, element 
the route, directing, encouraging, fight 
ing until the last spike was driven, and 
the transcontinental line completed. Th« 
author skilfully develops this 
the life of Dodge, and in railroad his 
The outcome of the race, and the 


crisis In 


tory. 


dramatic moment when the two roads 


joined their lines makes a_ splendid 
chapter in the book, as it is a mag 
nificent episode in the history of the 


United States. 
“Trails, Rails and War” 


W ho ( 


recounts the 


life story of a man ontributed 
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much to American history. 
Dodge’s amazing career spans 
the era of expansion in America 
from Civil War days to the open- 
World War. 


He was a friend of at least four 


ing years of the 


presidents, and nearly all the 
prominent men of his day were 
glad to acknowledge him an 
equal. His interviews with Lin 
coln, Grant, and Roosevelt, as 
well as his correspondence wit 

many notable contemporaries 
adds much to the interest of the 
tory of Dodge’s life. There are 
a number of interesting illustra 
tions in the book, as well as a 
good index and _ bibliography. 
Mr. Perkins has given us an 
authoritative record of the life 
of a great American pioneer in 
“Trails, Rails and War,” 


interest to all 


and hi 
book will be of 


lovers of good biography. 


The Story of {stor 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Landlord of 
New York By Arthur dl 
Smith J. B. Lippincott Cor 
Philadelphia and London athe 

83.50 


a JACOB ASTOR wa 


one of the first builders of 


big business in the United States. He 
arrived in New York practically penni 
less in the spring of 1784, and when he 


died in 1848 he left a fortune of some 
twenty millions. Astor accumulated his 
wealth in fur, shipping, and real-estate 
enterprises, and by his ingenuity in link- 
ing these enterprises formed the first 
trust in the United States. He achieved 
eminence by dint of keeping his eye on 
the dollar, and if his biographer reveals 
a characteristic weakness in Mr. Astor 
to drive a hard bargain, he in no way 
attempts to muckrake his character. 
Astor is described as an active, stockily 
built man with strong teutonic features. 
He spoke with a heavy German accent, 
always pronouncing his name as if it 
were “Ashdour.” John Jacob Astor pos- 
sessed many strong characteristics, not 
the least of which was a keen acquisitive 
sense. He was frugal, hardworking, 
and highly individualistic, with no com- 
punction against profiting from the 
misfortunes of other business men. By 
squelching competition, and other devi- 
ous methods, Astor built up a great 
trade in furs, and made himself the Fur 
King of America. With the same selfish 
interests, and disregard for others, he 
made himself “landlord of New York.” 

His career parallels the rise of the 
struggling States of the new Union, 
and his business only grew as the States 
consolidated and expanded. But the 
biographer tells us there was no spark 
of patriotism in his makeup. Jacob was 
out for himself, and turned to his own 
profit both the successes and misfor- 
tunes of the United States. With the 


rise of the Chinese trade, Astor began 
to export furs and import teas. The 





John Jacob Astor: Landlord of New York 


(from an Old Engraving) 


first trust was formed and in successful 
operation. Furs were linked with ship- 
ping, shipping with tea, and tea again 
with furs. The surplus profits went 
into real estate, as Mr. Astor held an 
abiding faith in the future of New 
York City. The stories of the shrewd, 
even sharp methods Astor employed in 
acquiring property reads like a page 
out of fiction. 

If John Jacob Astor possessed no love 
or understanding of his fellow-man, he 
knew and loved his family. He was 
singularly devoted to his wife Sarah. 
Sarah and Jacob were partners in sun- 
shine and sorrow. The story of the 
home life of Jacob and Sarah is a tender 
theme in an otherwise harsh account of 
an avaricious life. 

John Jacob Astor outlived his wife 
some fourteen years, and reluctantly 
left his wealth behind him in his eighty- 
fifth year. During his later life he was 
afflicted with many bodily infirmities 
that in no way affected his mind. To the 
iast he maintained an active interest in 
his affairs, and “though he had to be 
fed from a spoon or bottle,” he could 
still ery out to his rent collector, “Has 
Mrs. Blank paid her rent yet?” and 
thoroughly berate his agent if answered 
in the negative. 

Biographer Arthur D. Howden Smith 
gives us a very lifelike picture of the 
father of big business in the United 
States. Jacob is revealed in his strength 
and in his weakness, and his career can 
be judged in the light of his personality 
as Mr. Smith makes it known. The 
book is rich in historical lore. The 
author paints a broad background of 
history upon which to present the busi- 


ness ventures of Astor 
West, and in the overseas t) 
The politics, wars, and bu 
difficulties of the times all] } 
into the career of Astor, 
makes the book a valuable ; 
tion to the library of an) 
ness man. 


The Material at Han 


In “The Romance of an 
Career” Joseph Cummi 
Chase devotes a chapter t 
study of color-mixing. He 
how many scientific treat 
this subject were of no pract 
use to him whatever. \ 
Because the scientists 
speaking about light rays 
the artist must 
ments which are only resp 


mingle 


to a certain proportion of 
rays. Thus all the colors of 
rainbow can be whirled to 
and show an orange white 
all the color from the tin 
simply blends to a gray. 
make portrait painting mors 
triguing, commercial art 
which many a portrait paint 
depends for his first com: 
sions—calls for such strong black 
white contrasts that “pure” color 
made difficult for the artist—since bl: 
and white blend to a dirty gray. 

All this has even wider implicatio 
In the field of human relations we a 
often disconcerted because our idea 
will blend to a saintly white—but |} 
man interpretations of ideals are ting: 
with gray. The constant strain of ea 
ing a living makes the human prosp¢ 
even darker. Is there any help for 

The artist got better portraits—not 
by blending lights but by understandin; 
pigments. We must understand « 
fellow-men. Only then will our crea 
tions glow with “pure color.” 


The Specialist 

The broad humor that underlies rura 
American life is well portrayed in “Th: 
Specialist” (Specialist Publishing Con 
pany, St. Louis) a thin little volume 
Charles (Chic) Sale. Long known as a 
gifted impersonator of rural typ¢ 
Rotarian Sale has not hitherto commit 
ted much of his material to print. 

“The Specialist” reminds one cor 
siderably of a little-known poem Pb: 
James Whitcomb Riley. While it is n 
exactly suited to general reading, th: 
more mature members of the family wil 
smile reminiscently as the specialist 
carpenter goes about his serious en 
deavor of planning the most beautiful! 
building of its kind in the world. Read 
ing Mr. Sale’s little volume revived boy 
hood memories and left a wistful long 
ing for those splendid days when youth 
rode the saddle—before modern plumb- 
ing and sanitation had made their ad- 
vent along with progress in other lines. 
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{nother critique of the work of a great English 


author and playwright, showing how he in- 
terprets “the life which all men live but few 
notice.” Galsworthy pictures aworld where men 
do not “cut each other’s throats from the best of 
motives.” Rotarians, appreciating keen observa- 
tion as a preliminary to effective action, should 
be especially interested in these contemporary 


studies. 








The Plays of Galsworthy 


Soctal studies, remarkable for both pity and restraint 


ERNARD SHAW is easily the 
leading English dramatist of 
our day. John Drinkwater 


and J. M. 


widespread popularity. But next to 


Shaw in point of consequence must be 
placed John Galsworthy—“honest John” 
s often called. Shaw is the in 


as he 
tellectual pioneer worrying speculation 
with pick and shovel, Galsworthy the 
yrderer of such thought as we already 
vossess; the former all flash and out- 
break of a fiery mind, the second a lamp 

‘pity. Mr. Galsworthy is a moderate, 
occasionally of some little violence, 
holding a middle line as meticulously 
as a drunken man. He shows 
that two is the minimum num- 
ber of sides in any case, and 
where he is content with two, 
gives you a carefully measured 
six of the one and an exact half- 
dozen of the other. His plays 
are all about men in the street, 
shop, or office; and through them 
all we hear the cry: “There but 
for the grace of God goes John 
Galsworthy.” He is himself an 
entire humane society. He sides 
with the fox against the man in 
pink, with the hencoop against 
the marauding fox. You might 
say his pity comes too easily and 
is inclined to resemble a bath- 
tap left running. But even so it 
is less irritating than, let us say, 
the saturated 
Barrie. 

These plays all act well. This 
is largely due to a genius not 
for stage technique merely, but 
for stagecraft, a craft which, 
with no apparent effort, obtains 
the full dramatic value of his 
material and leads on naturally 
to an unforced climax at the 


sweetness of 


Barrie enjoy a 


By PETER THOMASON 


] 


powers of emotional depiction, dealing 
as they do with the circumstances of 


men’s lives rather than with the pas- 





ions, emotions, and impulses of men it 
uch circumstances. Both Shaw and 
Galsworthy deal with man’s littl 
idiosyncrasies, flaws in his social ma 
chinery, his conventions, and the like; 
Shaw’s work justified by his abounding 


wit and the clear-sightedness which er 


ables him to prick so readily the bubbl 


of our easy assumptions; Galsworthy 
a sense of form which makes 
almost an architectural appearance i1 


John Galsworthy 





l ) ab i 
on \ n VI t ! i 
self licted ¥ ’ Ir } 
n erit e co! ? 
tespecia na Vi nt 
vorthy’ " N > much 
i [ ( a l n 
il lla iW ma 
i! itl tself. B 
i I t I Gal 
ea i ma 
é a i rth 
ra i W t vna \ | 
1 delau 
: W he i V¢ { mps¢ thie 
results rf an’ attempted 
N mption one of the pi 
gative he Eternal: we do 
ee how like to a soulless ma 
chine can be vstem one might 


ippose founded to aid the wea! 


the erring, and unfortunate. He 
ha the true imatist’s 
stinct for condensation, fo 
have ever to keep in mind th 


must be exhibited 
not a few hours of a man’s life 
but the entire man. The 
dramatic author must attempt to 
ve to his play the life we wit 
ness daily, the life which all men 
live but few notice; and the 
measure of the author’s success 
is his ability to focus its salient 
features in a condensed concen 
trated clearness and complete- 
ness under the many restrictions 
and limitations imposed by the 
theatre. In this respect, Gals- 
worthy is eminently successful. 
There is an Ibsen-like terseness 
in his style. Every word and 
sentence tells. His dialogue i 
natural: though crisp and 
pointed it does not scintillate 


with the unnatural theatrical 
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brilliancy of some of our newer play- 
wright The great menace to his real 
ism is his didactic tendencies; but his 
skill enables him to cope with the 
demon of didacticism, which he would 
scorn to sheer away from altogether, 
for his deep pity and regret, inspired by 
the faults and cruelties of men and so- 
ciety, make him an ardent reformer. 
The play give us in 
dramatic form precisely the 
same materials as the nov 
els, but the plays are more 
sombre in tone. Sombre, 


gloomy, powerful, their 


message is implicit—it is to 
remind us of our kinship 
with one another. Direct 
teaching—propaganda if 


you will: we could apply his 
formula again gambling 
or any social evil. Gals- 
worthy has his rays of sun 
shine but they are like the 
fitful 


which presage the coming 


wan, pale, gleams 
storm. He has, too, his 
creatures of average make 
and mould, and it is note- 
worthy how many are 
women: Mrs. March in 
“Windows,” Lady Cheshire 
in “The Eldest Son,” Mrs. 
Builder in “The 
Man,” and others 


Family 
women 
who watch the antics of 
their men-folk with a calm 
detachment, a kind of silent 


inward laughter. 


The Silver Box 


\ ede powerful among 
st these plays is “The 
Silver Box,” “Strife,” and 
“Justice.” “The Silver 
Box,” the best contrived of the three, is 
built upon the text that there is one law 
for the rich, another for the poor. We 
have the usual contrasting groups: the 
empty windbag Barthwick and his silly 
wife and young hopeful of a son repre- 
senting wealth, and the drunken out-of- 
work Jones and his wife standing for 
poverty. Ina silly frolic, young Barth- 
wick takes the purse of a “perfect lady.” 
Jones, coming along later and finding 
the young man asleep, takes the silver 
cigarette-box, for spite as he puts it, and 
also the purse which he finds fallen on 
the floor. In the final event a subservi- 
ent lawyer and a magistrate keep young 
Barthwick’s name out of the case, and 
Jones receives a month’s imprisonment. 
The play is compact, and effective, and 
we have one of Galsworthy’s finest crea- 
tions in Mrs. Jones. This pathetic figure 
is the Mrs. Hughes of the novel “Fra- 


transferred to the stage. 


ternity” 
Beaten into submission, helpless, tied to 
her unworthy husband, Mrs. Jones plods 
wearily on, doing an honest day’s work 
for a dishonest day’s pay, opposing her 
weak body between her children and the 


cruel world. The play is noteworthy for 
one of those flashes of penetration we 
often get from Galsworthy. Barthwick 
is stamping about the room exclaiming 
that his son’s conduct is altogether 
against his own principles, when his 
“John, 


wife ceases her tears and says: 
what you take for principles is only 
regard for public opinion.” 


Coming 





tal 


* 


A photograph of John Galsworthy taken during a visit to the 


United States in 1926 


from her fatuous futility, this remark 
has crushing force and is the finest 
single stroke of the play. 

So “The Silver Box” is a powerful 
picture of our social machinery at work. 
“Justice” is a painful picture of its 
spirit. No one can lay the charge 
against Galsworthy, at one time laid 
against Ibsen, that he has a morbid 
predilection for “nauseous” subjects. 
Galsworthy is the valiant knight who 
would redress human wrong. It is not 
an unfortunate coincidence that the sub- 
jects dealt with do justly provoke the 
complaint that these plays are gloomy 
and depressing—certainly they are if 
seen too closely together. Well, Othello, 
Hamlet, and King Lear are not cheer- 
ing; and Galsworthy’s conception of his 
work and, shall we say, his mission, has 
prevented his being tempted to write 
merely for the titillation of the sensuous 
palate of the playgoer debased by musi- 
cal comedy. There is to be derived from 
his plays an intellectual pleasure and an 
elevated emotion that constitute a more 
permanent satisfaction than any appeal 
to the senses can be. If we come away 
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from a performance of “Strife” 
“Justice” with a feeling of oppr 

this most likely arises from ou, 
having emancipated ourselves ent} 
from the idea that the sole object of 
drama is to interest and amuse, 
that we have not yet clearly unde) 

what yuality we should seek. 

The second act of “Justice” is a lit 
overwhelming nature of 
temptation to which Fa 
is subjected in seeing 
woman he loved bh: 
treated, he himself b 
quite without the mear 
aid her: and judge 
prosecutor are detern 
to depart not a jot from t 
letter of the law, which a 
not why did you do it, 
merely did you do it? 


Falder a Convenient P: 
O YOUNG Falder gos 
tJ penal servitude for 
forgery he has committed 
his ill-starred effort to 
Ruth. He was doomed f1 
the beginning, his employ 
being one of those gentk 
men who act “on princip|: 
On coming out of pris 
Falder is  re-arrested 
forging a testimonial mear 
to gain him work, and « 
mits suicide. Our 
pathies are not sufficient 
awakened by the weaklin; 
Falder, who is only a pe; 
on which to hang an indict 
ment of our prison syst 
Galsworthy’s work has 
strange grip on us! Ta! 
his drama “Strife.” Thi 
of that first scene in the 
Board Room where so little happer 
after all, and yet how we are held by 
Then as the drama proceeds, how ou 
feelings are constrained, how the path 
of the situation develops, what an inte) 
est we feel in this struggle between tw 
men! For text we have a strike in 
South Wales tinplate works, and th: 
rival claims of Capital and Labor, but 
Capital no longer represented by a pe 
sonification but by a man, John Art 
thony, the chairman of the compan) 
who dominates his board with a 
the stubbornness of a self-made mar 
He is_ strong, strong rather in 
force of will than in intellect, for 
really strong man would not go on re 
sisting like a block of wood, but woul 
have a considered policy, would be 
strong enough to yield where his men’s 
claims were just, strong enough to r¢ 
sist where they were unjust, strong 
enough to make this all plain to the men. 
Roberts, his opponent, is a fiery enthusi- 
ast who by sheer gift of speech and 
mental force has kept his ill-disciplined 
mob together to the point of starvation, 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Rotary’s 
Hole-in-One 
Club 


TTHESE seven golfers, together with John F. Geis of New 
I Orleans, Louisiana, and Adam G. Wickerham of Homestead, 
Pennsylvania, whose deeds were chronicled in previous issues of 
this magazine, comprise the charter membership of Rotary’s 
“Hole-in-One Club.” Rotarian Geis drove 122 yards to the cup 
it the Colonial Country Club, New Orleans; Rotarian Wicker 
ham made his record (195 yards) at the South Hills Country 
Club, Pittsburgh. Let any other Rotarians who qualify for 
membership send their names (with evidence) and receive mem 
bership card, and lest these charter members or any other candi 


dates sing too loudly, we quote the following from Bobby Jones 


“Tf a@ person holes out on a tee shot—that’s 
luck: but if one approaches dead to the pin 
for a one putt—that’s golf!” 


’ 


in Magill, Chicago, TIilinois, 


at Gulf Hills Country Club. 
Biloxi, Mississippi. 165 yards 
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Lehman 
Gettusburg 
Pennsylvania, 


at Harrisburg 
Country Club, 
135 yards 








Harry H. Root, 
Tampa, florida, 
at Lucerne, 
Switzerland, 
(perhaps highest 














COUrSE in Bu- 
rope) 145 yards, 

















B. 


Willian 


_ DOhio, at Canterbury Golf Club 


Cleveland 




















editor | I he 
Mi I expre ! ppreciatic ‘ 
endorsed | the « ut large 
fine wor ou are doing in connecti« ‘ 
he monthl RovTani Ne on t 
tive it ppearance, bu tense re n 
nd packed f ‘ eful inte con 
parin most f orabl with the be public 
tion f th we ‘ | ed I S. pul 
house 
M 1 be d to keep uy he 
\ 
ArTHUrR I RA 
Sceretary, Rot ‘ 
if () 
Particularly Discriminating 
hdit« K \KI 
For eod I } e had nil 
rite vou « ratulatin you « the ey 
tact vou are ollowin n vour edito 
on ru hte AKIA®S ] ticularly (Lisct 
n ind enjo ble to me have beer your edl 
torial ‘ paring our tormer nti ‘ 
ith brethren on thi ide « the ‘ 
I have had considerable experience with 1 
english ! on various trips to tl land 
I il ure ul ( ‘ oft i I th We 
re all thankful for the oceasion « our lead 
ers in bringing you to this countr nd th 
making our od n truly in rnatior 
organ 
I q i K 
New Onrle I 
“Spoofers” and “Kidders” 
editor, The Rovrarta 
I have enjoyed your article Angle 
American Contrasts” hugely Canadian born 
I think I am perhaps in a better position to 
judge the two nationalities than the average 
man of either nationality The Canadian i 
far from being either a Britisher or an Amer 
ean Now as to the fixed idea in the State 
is you claim, that the Englishman lacks a 
sense of humor, there is nothing in this, any 
more than the conclusion, equally unwar 
ranted, that the Americans do not believe the 
l’rince can ride 
But the Englishman is different My 
brother-in-law, with whom I discussed your 
article, tells the following Some time ago, 
he sat down rather heavily and broke the 
stem of his Dunhill pipe, which he had ears 
lessly thrust into his hip pocket. He wrote 
the manufacturers regarding replacement. In 
return he received a rather formidable ques 
tionnaire, in which the exact details of this 
breakage were requested. He replied that he 
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in t 
In a 


uch 








rying t 


purpose 


Oo open a 
Il seriousness he 


ing that the 


pipe 
s, and a 
lisecussion accompanied 


was 


this statement. In other words, the Dunhill 
is not a handy pocket tool by any means 

Now the average, if not all American man 
ufacturers, would not have fallen for this 

spooting.” Surely we must be greater 
“kidders” than the English, in order to de 
velop higher immunity. Yet, I have never 
een better-natured people than the = culti 
vated travelled) Englishman I sat in the 
Pullman smoking compartment for hours, 
from Calgary to Vaneouver once, and the 
whole lot of us tried to make that young 
Englishman lose his temper, without any suc 
cess Whatever. And I illustrate only one case 
out of many. It is very difficult to get the 
travelled Englishman's goat. 

Now regarding Rotary. It is a good thing 
of course. It is rude to Dickens’ memory 
to mention Lewis and Mencken, in the same 
pages. Dickens Knew people—the others do 


ae 


| 
These columns are open to read- 
ers of the magazine for discus- | 
sions of questions affec ling 
Rotary policy or procedure, of 
|| local or international import. A 
‘| meeting of minds across the 
|| conference table has solved 
many problems, corrected many 
thoughtless practices. | These 
columns are intended to fulfill 
the same function, and will be 
helpful to the extent that club 
officials and members enter into 
frank discussion. Contributions 
are welcomed. but should be as 


: s 
| brief as possible. 


not I consider Lewis hopelessly ignorant 
Mencken is our Shaw, writing for effect. He 
is rather good, but nearly always wrong. 
Your article is the best thing so far in 
Tue Rorartan—as it has class—and I con 
vratulate Rotary on having you as editor of 


" 


fie RovTraARIAN. 

















M. A. MAxWetl 
Perry, Florida. 


Credit to James W. Foley 


To the Editor: 

I should like to call your attention to a 
poem printed on the last page of the April 
issue entitled “Two Old Pals’’—‘author un 
known.” 

A number of years ago I clipped this poem 
from the Saturday Evening Post. The title 
given there was “The Friends” and the au 
thor James W. Foley. By the way Jim is a 
Rotarian, and his last address was Bismarck, 
North Dakota. 

My reason for writing this is that I like 
to see an author get full credit for his work 

DAVID DEMPSEY. 
IIudson Falls, New York. 

Note We are glad to give credit to Ro 
tarian James W. Foley for his excellent verses 
and due acknowledgment to the Saturday 
Evening Post.—Editor. 


English and American Humor 


Editor, THe RorTarian: 

Although a stranger, as a Rotarian and a 
reader of your ROTARIAN, I want to con 
gratulate you on the improvement in the 
magazine since you have taken charge and 
particularly for your articles on Anglo-Amer- 
ican Contrasts. They were excellent and I 
enjoyed them immensely and I think that 
kind of an article does a lot of good. Various 
things in the articles made me want to write 
you but on soberer thought I will speak only 
of one thing, the American idea that an 
Englishman lacks a sense of humor. There 
are several reasons for the idea, absurd as it 
may be, but, perhaps the principal one is that 
our humor (particularly during the period 
when the idea grew up) runs along rather 
different lines but of course much of it is 
common. The best English humor has been 
witty and rather subtle where the American 





has been funny and very broad. The kr 

humor would muke one smile or. ch 

while the American would make one la 
heartily or guffaw. As we get older and 

all the things that come with older ¢ 
tries and wealth, we as a nation enjoy 1 
lish humor more although the man _ in 
street doesn't ‘“‘get’” some of it now. At kk 
so it seems to me. 

I feel sure from your way of condu 
THe ROTaRIaNn that you are much inters 
in our sixth object and I am taking the 
erty of sending you a copy of a short 
made on the subject. I am not sendin 
publication and do not trouble your 
read it if it does not interest you 

EF. W. ALTSTAET 
Savannah, Ga. 


The Crave for Something Neu 
Editor, Tre ROTARIAN: 

I have read the article in your la i 
by Clinton Anderson “But Who is your ¢ 
petitor?’? Now do you really think the pre 
ent crave for something new in all lines is « 
material benefit to the people at large 
it not causing turbulent conditions 
our citizens, especially young people betwe: 
the ages of 19 and 25? Don't you think th: 
would do better if their minds and hands we 
more occupied instead of trying to go thr 
life without thinking or working? 

You have overlooked another Classitic 
in line with your suggestions, ie., “Sto 
Market Gambling’’ which instead of bei: 
confined to a comparative few has becony 
prevalent among the masses. 

Quoting from your article “the developme: 
of a new technique of merchandising or 
revolutionary method of manufacture,” 
would say this means nothing more than 
blaring of trumpets, advertising the sto 
market for promoters. 

I do not underestimate the great inve 
tions such as Radio, Television, perfection « 
the Auto, Air craft and artificial refrigera 
tion, altho the latter has been universal fo 
au quarter of a century, but I will not accep 
ynthetie silk or sawdust as equal to th: 
senuine, neither do I think white washin: 
or variegating antique furnishings equal t 
new. Cabbage and potatoes are still the sam: 
as of yore, and will so continue along wit 
other age-old customs regardless of fanati 
cism, romanticism, or restless craving fo 
change; however new ideas should be reasoy 
ably considered in all things and I do kno\ 
from experience there are many clever peo] 
denied Rotary membership on account of the 
classification who may be better fitted as suc) 
than some, now members. 

Mack ALTSCHUI 
Lima, Ohio. 


“Electric Plating Services” 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

The main purport of this letter is to draw 
your attention to the last letter in “Our Open 
Forum,” by Augustine Turner. The scheme 
he expounds suggests to me great possibilities 
and if you can help me at all to get in touch 
with some fellow-member in the same trade 
as myself, with whom I could commence th 
interchange of correspondence on the latest 
developments, e.g., chromium and cadmium 
plating and the heavy deposition of nickel 
for engineers, 

I do not know whether it is exceeding the 
bounds of your activities to do this, but, 
nevertheless I am sure there will be some 
means whereby the interchange of ideas be 
tween fellow-Rotarians in the same occupi 
Tion could be established. 





PETER BRAILEFY 
36, Albert Street, 
Manchester, England. 
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= las Activities 


“Pll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes” —Midsummer Night's Dream 





st) From i l hita were bougnt, packed, and distributed r ? fy | 
Will Fly to Dallas Christmas morning, that many Rota Orss Cli Patients 





WICHITA, KANSAS—A note in the pub ans are active 1! nuianthropi Cle R i i 
ation of the McAlester, Oklahoma, ties, and that the club’s luncheon the a Ce f th M 
Rotary Club, states that Rotarians of peakers are all booked until next July! f ( ed Ch 
1 | ns 1 La, ri ; ] ; 
Wichita have voted to make their trip Her a re 1 for other clubs nine the ranizatio1 t] Oxt 
» the international convention by air maten. Rotary Club arrangs the 
lane. About fifty members are expected : npled children of nit oF P 
» Populati nm Under |].000 i 
journey to Dallas from the city where : a ins have volunte: 
¢ Ind Twenty-nine Are Rotarians 
any planes are manufactured. orrect mea 
GARNETT, KANSAS—A note in the Ro \ 
atic 
$$] 000 Policy For tary publication sued nere states that 
Rotary Foundation Aliceville, Alabama, the smallest hoy Players 
CARROLLTON, OH1O—The local Rotary town having a Rotary club. The popula Re e Tudor Trad 
lub has approved by a majority vote tion of Aliceville is given as 944 and the East WILLESDEN, E 
the proposal to take out $1.000 life in Rotary club has 29 membe} R rian ] | J 
irance on some member, the policy to employment officer, tl tota ( 
sill aval he Rotarv Fo 1s Entertain Rotarian Daus hters 4 +) j 
ye made payable to the Rotary Founda £ ast Willesden secured 
m. The premiums will be paid by the Who Attend Hood College to constitute the Lord May f | 
nembers, not by the club treasury. FREDERICK, MARYLAND Rotarian don’s Bov Plavers. tl} eviving a 
here are again following the example of dor tradition. Thre a duced b 
{ Fe u Items In fellow-membe1 n other college town th company ha F add i 
The Year's Worl f th United Stat = ater . ; . te nA — 
i he ear § ork oft the nited States by entertaining aid for the Lord Mayor Mine R 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND—The annual annually, the Rotarians’ daughters at Fund and the Willesden B ’ Atl 
report of the local Rotary club is re tending Hood College. This year forty \ atior 
markable for its specific mention of of the co-eds were eligible for invita 
things accomplished during the past tions, and the local club received many Suggestion For 
year. Amongst other items, we learn letters of appreciation from Rotarian Sixth Object V orl 
that the club membership passed the’ parents in distant cities. Dr. Charl PEKING, CHINA—P lent ¢ 
century mark, that the club sportsmen J. Smith, president of Roanoke College, the local Rotary ib suggests a 
made a notable record, that 275 boys and past governor of the thirty-seventh doing individual Sixth Ol 
were placed in employment, that 57,000 Rotary District, was the chief speaker. which would be comparatively ine 
eggs were collected and delivered to hos- Musical selections were given by th ve and might aid in developing othe 
pitals, that 7,779 toys and other articles college girls. Rotary activities at the ame 
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Photo: Mc Dermid, Edmonton 

The Rotary Club of Edmonton, Alberta, is sponsoring the popular “Rotary Hour” given on the first Wednesday of each month over 

station CJCA through the courtesy of the Edmonton Journal. This quartet which will be remembered for its appearance at Rotary’ 

convention in Kansas City, 1918, took a prominent part in a recent broadcast which was specially planned to further Rotary’s Sixth 

Object. Members of the quartet are David Jones, D. M. Duggan and Norman Smith, all Edmonton men; and George Eaton who made 
the trip from Calgary so that the group might be reunited 
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When a member has read his club pub- 


lication, says President Chen, he might 
mail it to some other club preferably 
to one far distant. If the mailing goes 
on regularly, this oversea club will soon 


learn much about the sender’s 


club. 


more 


Entertain Sixty-five Delegates 
OV} Cosmopolitan Clubs 


ITHACA, NEW 
other lands attending colleges 


Students from 


YORK 


and unl 
vérsities in the United States are mem- 
bers of the various Cosmopolitan clubs. 
Thi 


vention at 


organization held its national con 
Ithaca The local 


Rotary club which has long maintained 


recently. 


very cordial relations with the Cosmo 


politans of Cornell University, enter- 


This smart bit of travesty was used by the host club and the Conference Committee to advertise the 
tenth annual conference of Rotary clubs in Great Britain and Ireland. 
gathering at Bournemouth will be well attended. 


tained the sixty-five delegates to this 
convention, heard an appealing address 
by Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, na- 
tional president of the student groups. 

On their way to Ithaca these guests 
doubtless noted the beautiful waterfall, 
visible by day or night since the Ro- 
tarians installed flood lights that enable 
tourists to study these foaming waters 
for several miles along railroad right 
of way and public highway. 


Waking Hospitals 

fvailable to All 

ESTON, ENGLAND—The Rotary club 
has a whereby hospital 
service is to be made more generally 
available. With the co-operation of the 
North Hospital authorities 


here scheme 


Ormesby 


ox ¢ O50 ORS xe) 


To 


BOURNEMOUTH | 


BY H@K 


OR 
BY CR@K 
APRIL 27 — MAY 2 


1929 


RBI 10%ANNUAL 


SRS > Soe ‘2 

















expected that much useful Rotary discussion will result 


From all forecasts the five-day 
An excellent program has been prepared and it is 





THE 


ROTARIA 


and of local tradesmen, all who can 
the small sum of four cents per w: 
may avail themselves of the hos; 
treatment. It is thought that incid, 
tally this plan will develop good-wil! 
tween customers and shopkeepers. 


Entertain 40 Pioneers 
Of Their City 

ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA—Each of 
sixty-four members of the Rotary . 
here recently enjoyed the reminiscer 
of the city’s pioneers, forty of wh 
were entertained by the club. All } 
lived in Ontario at least twenty 
years, some much longer. The main a 
dress was made by the editor of t} 
first weekly paper here, which issu 
its first edition in 1885. Other act 
ties of local Rotaria: 
have included the buildi: 
of a Boy Scout cabin 
the Rotary troop, car 
some special at t! 
orthopedic hospital, a: 
providing milk for und: 
nourished children. 


NN 


7ases 


Vew York Club 
Again Changes Meeting 
Place 

NEW YorK City, NEw 
YorK—On May Ist th 
Rotarians of New Yo 
will move their headqua: 
ters to the Hotel Comm: 
dore, Forty-second Street 


and Lexington Avenu 
Here they will resume 
their important functio: 


as one of the Rotary clul 

which entertains the most 
guests from other lands, a 
distinction which the clu! 
supports with considerab| 


credit. 

For several days rr‘ 
cently New York Rota 
rians spent a busy and 
happy time in showing 


their city to one hundred 
and fifty boys of the 
Young Australia League 


Work for $240,000 
Infirmary Fund 


HuLL, ENGLAND—Rota 
rians of Hull and Beverly 
are taking a leading part 
in the campaign for $240, 
000 for the Royal Infirm 
ary. The fund was well 
launched by the successful 
ball which brought in 
$1,750. Other clubs in this 
district, those of Mexbor- 
ough and Doncaster, are 
doing similar work. 


(Additional Rotary Club 
reports will be found on 
page 59) 
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THEY were a lot of fun when we were youngsters, those 
guessing games. Guess who this is!) Guess the number of 
beans in the pot! Guess how long the pendulum will 
swing! Sometimes we came pretty close to the right 
answer. Sometimes we were a long way off. Whichever 
we were, we all had a good time, and the worst guesser got 


as much of the evening’s refreshments as the best 


How far away those guessing games seem now! And 
how they have lost their appeal. Perhaps it’s because we 
learned, as we grew older, that to know is better than to 
quess. Guess which is the best package on the grocer’s 
shelf! (Gauess W hich bolt of cloth is pure wool! Cruess W hich 
talking machine will give us most satisfaction! No, guess 
ing for those things wasn’t so much fun. We wanted to 
be certain. And that was one of the reasons we turned 


to advertising. 


Advertising takes the guesswork out of buying. It lets 
us know what is best and what 1s cheapest and what will 
last longest. It does away with unsatisfactory uncertain- 
ties. The advertisements in this magazine tell a concise, 
interesting and accurate story about articles you need. 
Reading them is the surest and quickest path to wise buy 


ing. It eliminates guessing. 
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comamry Practical Problems ..,, 
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of Rotary Service 
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Community Service 


” the January issue of this maga 
zine an article in the Community 
Service column was published, giving 
an account of the unusual service the 
Rotary Club of Ferriday, Louisiana, 
rendered to the public of the Louisiana 
Delta by establishing the Concordia 
Parish Game and Fish Commission of 
which several Rotarians of the club 
were appointed as commissioners, and 


one as superintendent. 
The first action undertaken was to 

seine out the predatory and marketable 

tish from the Lake St. John, 

and supplant them by game fish for the 

of the 

there spend their days of sport. 


beautiful 


benefit anglers of Louisiana who 
It is reported that the seining activi- 


ties during the fish season resulted in 


a net return of more than $8,000 for 
which money an artificial pond was 
built for a fish hatchery at the cost of 


about $3,500. Parent fish, heavy with 
spawn, were put into the breeding pond 
in April, 1928. Since that time the eggs 
hatched the young fry have 


have and 


grown to be fish as long as twelve 


inches. As these were all game fish in- 
tended for the anglers, they were fed 
live food from the day of the hatching, 
and the lake was stocked with specially 
bred minnows for the fast-growing fish. 
The hatchery contains 1,288,000 cubic 
the 


fish transferred to the Lake agree that 


feet of water and those who saw 
there were at least two fish for every 
that 
game fish await the sportsmen’s bait in 
the beautiful Lake St. John. 

This project was made such an out- 
standing through the 
hearted cooperation between Rotarians 
and the Concordia Police Jury and Con 


Parish 


cubie foot, so now over 2,500,000 


success whole- 


cordia Game and Fish Commis- 


n 


fwards for Community-Service 
Work 

To make the general public better ac- 
cuainted with the important part that 
social work plays in the life of America, 
the Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York, offers a first prize of 
$300.00, second prize of $200.00, and a 
third prize of $50.00 for the articles 
accepted for publication by the editor 
of a general magazine. These articles 
should be on child guidance, child wel- 


fare, public-health nurse, probation, 
and other similar subjects concerning 
social work. 

Besides these the Harmon 
Foundation offers five $100.00 prizes for 
the complete record of a well-planned 


prizes, 


and executed program covering a year’s 
work in publicity carried on by a pub- 
lic or private agency engaged in social 
or health work. 


Air Sign in Casper 

The Rotary Club of Casper, Wyom- 
ing, in cooperation with the Midwest 
Refining Company, Equality Investment 
Company, Mountain States Power Com- 
pany, and other bodies, is responsible 
for having erected a sign for the guid- 
ance of airships. 

On the 
building, the name 
with chrome yellow paint in letters 12 
feet high. 
while the other arrow points to the land- 
ing field four and a half miles away. 
The sign is lighted with modern bill- 
board reflectors so it is visible day and 
night and should guide many aviators 
to a safe place of landing. 

The entire sign is built on the basis 
of recommendations the 
Aviation division of the Department of 
Commerce, and the use of this standard- 
ized marking has been sponsored by the 
Guggenheim Foundation. 


the big Midwest 
“Casper” is painted 


roof of 


One arrow points due north, 


approved by 


“The City of Flowery Approach” 
The Rotary Club of Stamps, Arkan- 
sas, has begun a movement to beautify 








This Service Department is 
devoted to the daily prob- 
lems of club management, 
such as the various phases 
of the Aims and Objects of 
Rotary—Club Service, Vo- 
‘ational Service, Commun- 
ity Service, and International 
Service. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made to the 
various committees and de- 
partments of Rotary Inter- 
national for their coopera- 
tion in providing this mate- 
rial, 








all highways and county roads leading 
into the city for a distance of two mil 

out in all directions; having for it 
“The City of Flowery A) 

proach.” Pink and red crépe 
will be alternately planted on eith: 
side of the roads at a distance of 1( 
feet, and interspersed with purple lila 
deutzia, and golden bells. At each 25: 
foot interval a red bud and 
cluster is to be planted. A Rotary we 

come in a cluster of flowering shrul 

will be placed at each entrance to th 
city with a special invitation to tourist 
to make free use of the city tourist 

park, fully equipped with water, gas, 
electric light, kitchens, and _ showe. 
baths. Members of the club have v 

unteered to plant all trees and shrub 
and to make regular inspections until 
permanency is assured. 


slogan, 
my rt 


dogwox 


Honors to Pioneers 

A rather unique meeting was held by 
the Rotary club of the twin cities of 
Kitchener and Waterloo, Canada. 

In recognition of the merits of thos« 
men who were among the first settler 
and builders of the prospering cities, the 
Rotary Club of Kitchener-Waterloo 
paid them a fine tribute by arranging 
a banquet in their honor at which twen 
ty-six of the most prominent non- 
Rotarian citizens were the guests. The 
keynote of this tribute was emphasis 
of the fact that the founders of Kitch 
ener and Waterloo worked under a 
severe handicap which hampered the 
growth and prosperity of each com- 
munity. 

The twin cities have no 
lake connection which in the 
majority of cases would be a determin 
ing condition for business and social 
prosperity. So Kitchener-Waterloo had 
to be built, and prospers by the sheer 
sturdy strength and hard work of the 
pioneers. 

In several addresses following the 
meal, the younger generation was im- 
pressed by the enormous value of civic 
virtues, economy, and industry as 
taught by the example of their fathers 
and grandfathers who achieved their 
success with very little school educa- 
tion, while the younger generation 
has many wonderful opportunities and 
which should be made the most of in 
the interests of continued welfare of 
their fellows as well as of themselves. 


harbor or 
greatest 
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Vocational Service 

N many of the smaller communities 
| where Rotary clubs are 


isiness relations do not obtain as they 
Therefore, 


located, 


io in larger communities. 


nany of the smaller clubs find that 
ilding vocational-service programs is 
dificult matter. They know that 


any of the ordinary relationships ex 
sting between business men, if brought 
nto the programs before being care 
fully reviewed may bring about strained 
elations between club members. The 
Rotary Club of Mitchell, Indiana, has 
given much thought to this matter and 
here is its advice to clubs which find 
lifficulty in getting members interested 
n discussing vocational service: Choose 
items from the programs which will fit 
build local 
Appoint one 


local conditions, and your 
program to correspond. 
or two live-wires to lead the discussion 
and present your program. If there is 
a natural reticence among the members 
to try to speak, outline several ques- 
tions conforming to the program and 
pass a copy to each member for his 


answer, yes or no. 


A Program Suggestion 


Why not write a short, personal let 
ter to every member of your club asking 
him just how he is applying 
his business? Tell him you will call 
ipon him within the next few weeks 
for a two-minute talk upon the subject. 
This will cause each member to give 
definite thought to the personal and 
practical application of 
will be well worth the trouble on your 
Don’t use a form letter for this 
regardless of the size of your club. 
Make it a short, concise, personal letter 
from you to the individual, and don’t 
broadeast the fact that each member is 
receiving a similar letter. 

From the Rotary Club of 
N. Y., comes this method of interesting 
its members in vocational-service work. 
At each weekly luncheon, meeting cards 
are distributed to all in attendance, on 
each of which is printed some ethical 
or practical thoughts on business. It 
is felt that this is the best method of 
reaching the members and their guests 
with a message on business ethics and 


totary in 


Rotary, and 


part. 


Brooklyn, 


procedure and that it affords a good 
field for the extension of Rotary ideals. 
About 10,000 cards are thus distributed 
during the year and it is found that a 
large percentage of them are taken 
away by the members to their places 
of business and circulated among their 
employees. The many commendations 
that are received by the club vocational- 
committee for this feature 
proves that the cards are of real value. 


service 


Group Discussion—Informal 

Large clubs experiencing difficulty in 
presenting both entertaining and profit- 
able vocational-service programs may 


be interested in the following plan re 


ommended especially for the help of 


such clubs by Rotarian Lewis D. Fox, 


secretary of the Rotary Club of For 


Worth, Texas, and used by the Fort 
Worth club 

“The vocational-service committee de 
cided to meet each Monday at noon with 
one of the regular-attendance groups of 
the club (the club is divided inte ten 


groups of approximately twenty-three 


members each) for an informal discus 


sion of the subjects set forth in the 
pamphlets on vocational service fur 
nished by Rotary International. 

“A different member of the commit 


tee, at each meeting, led the discussions 
m some particular phase as suggested 
by the pamphlets, and each member 
present was given the opportunity, and 
himself on 


was requested, to express 
how that phase was handled in his own 
particular business. The attendance at 
these group meetings has been splendid, 
in some cases, every member of the 
groups being present. 

“*This doesn’t 
or very interesting,’ reported Secretary 
Fox of the Fort Worth Club, ‘but 90 


per cent of the members who have at 


} 


seem very wonderf 


tended these meetings have been won 


derfully pleased with them, and the 


been interesting and 


discussions have 
instructive. In addition, it has helped 
materially in acquaintance and in pro- 


moting better fellowship among our 


members. 


International Service 
-. George M. Lynch, coun- 


schools. de- 


ty superintendent of 
livered a very interesting and inspiring 
address at the regular noon luncheon of 
the Rotary Club of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, on “The Sixth Object of Ro- 
tary.” He said in part: 
“The sixth objective of Rotary is the 
good 
will, and international peace through a 


advancement of understanding, 


world fellowship of business and pro 


fessional men united in the ideal of 
service. 

“Tf this challenge is to ring true, our 
only rivalry should be our zeal to de 


velop an international conscience—a 


world citizenship—advancing under a 


common ideal, service above s« 
toward the superlative goal, peace on 
earth, good-will toward all men. 

“One hundred thirty-eight thousand 
outstanding leaders in human thought 
and activity, in every phase of profes 
sional and business life, united in more 
than thirty-one hundred clubs in forty- 
seven earth, have 
pledged faith and allegiance in this ob- 
ligation of Rotary and evaluate peace 
infinitely above the money they make, 
the lands they own, and the goods they 
sell. 


“One who sees in a Canadian a poten- 


countries of the 


tial enemy, who is ever viewing the 
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Merchandise, 


Shirtings, 
Hosiery 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 








WHEN GOING TO EUROPE 


Before going Abroad you will find it a great Convenience to have us Open 
your Account in our London and Paris Shops, and also forward the Meas- 
urements of Friends for whom you may wish to make Selections from our 
the very Best that England and France Produce. 


Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, 
and other Distinctive Requisites 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Sage? 
COOKS 
on 


Answer the call of the Old World; 


history, romance and 
strange beauty will enrich your 
memory. Our Individual Travel 
Service aligns itself with your own 
ideas, your convenience and your 
budget, prearranges every essential 
from steamship reservation to 
train, airplane, automobile and 
hotel. It gives you the benefit of 
88 years of e xpe rience of our 
organization with 200 
of our 


W agons- 


its color, 





unique 
offices in Europe alone, 
close affiliation with the 
Lits Co., owners of the famous 
international trains de luxe in 
Europe, Near East, Egypt. 
Our Group Travel programs 
offer an almost infinite selection 
of itineraries of various durations 

ranging from the highest kind of 
Luxury Tour to the economical, 
comfortable Popular Tour. 
Automobile Tours. Special Air 
Cruises; General Airplane Travel. 
Steamship Tickets by all lines. 
Cook’s Travellers’ Che ques. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS.-LITS CO. 














70L Fifth Avenue, New York 


FOR YOUR 


VACATION 


THIS SUMMER 
Join One of 
C. C. Drake Company’s 


COLONIAL 
TOURS 


Leaving Every Sunday 


from Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit and Points 
East, June 16 to August 

25, inclusive. 















Other Gala Tours Everywhere East by Train, 
Boat and Motor Offering a Choice of 
Three one-week Tours— Two two-week 
Tours—One 10-day Tour—One three- 
week Tour—One four-week Tour. 


To America’s Historic Shrines...Gay Broadway 
... Quaint French Canada...the Scenic Saguenay 
River...and Picturesque Bermuda... 

Drake guests will stop at the hase hotels, travel 
on America’s foremost trains and enjoy all the social 
pleasures typical of an ocean liner throughout these 
interesting land voyages. 

Service apes’ of the famous Drake and Black- 
stone Hotels, Chicago. 


Information on all Drake Tours 
mailed on request. Write today. 


CE DRAKE: COMPANY 


Founded upon a hotel tradition that treats the 
traveler as a guest 








a A good Rotarian 
® salesman to organ- 


WANTED 


ize practice courses in public speaking for | 


Rotary Clubs. Permanent life work with the 
opportunity for advancement and adequate 
financial returns 


ADDRESS EDWARD AMHERST OTT 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE, ITHACA, N. Y. 











FIL 

Send only $1.95 and we will mail 
Special you a box of 25 of our famous 
Trial PRUDENTIAL 2 for 25¢ Cigars! 


Ht cigars are semt Postpaid with the privilege of smoking 
Offer! Saal aie ane aie an aidan hare 
mainder and your money will be cheerfully refunded 
M. LLEWELLYN ee e COMPANY 
BOX 297 D LION, PENNA 





















THE ROTARIAN 






mental attitude of the British with sus 
picion and jealousy, who regards eve; 
gesture of the Orient an increasin; 
multiple of the yellow peril, who int 
prets the rehabilitation activities of t} 
German republic as preparation f 
strife, who cannot see Mussolini except 
|as a reincarnation of the Caesars, wh 
attaches to the shifting temperament 
of the French statesmen a significance: 
importing war, has no place in the coun 
cils of those who are Rotarily workin; 
for international understanding, tole: 
ance, and good-will. 

“The Rotarian who will study Rotary, 
give himself to it, love it, employ him 
self in it, abide by it, as his great and 
main business, will grow conscious of 
the presence of a spirit akin to that 
which led the wise men to the low]; 
manger in Bethlehem, and that formed 
expression in the incomparably beaut 
ful message of peace of the martyred 
president, ‘malice toward none 
| friendship for all.’ 


ana 





“Then to make possible this objective, 
| we must live and serve Rotary in al 
| relations of life all the time and every 
| where. 

“Rotary living in the mind by trut! 


| kindles the ideal of service and gives 
|light to its duties. 
| forming influence the understanding i: 


Under its trans 
enlightened, thought is rectified, human 
conduct softened, sympathies broad 
ened, and man acts from new principles, 
new rules, and with new designs. Under 
its benignant light fraternalism is 
transformed into dynamic reality 
there comes the power to animate with 
a more exalted and a diviner civic life 

“It will turn the mind away from the 
strife of partisan politics, from the 
rivalry of sections, from the intolerance 
and bigotry, from the vanities, the 
hatreds, the jealousies that mar and 
dwarf character, from the selfishness, 
the greed, the cruelties, the injustices 
of the competitive ideal and make us 
realize that: 


and 


'*’Tis the love of the heart 


In this world that counts; 
The love of your heart and mine; 
Which means far more to the fainting 
life 
Than shelter and bread and wine; 
For shelter is gone when the night 
is o’er 
And bread lasts only a day; 
But the life of the heart and the song 
of the voice 
Sing on in the soul alway.’ 





“May Rotary spread through all the 


|ecountries of the earth, combating the 


| 





| diplomacy of isolation and international 


intrigues with the power of understand- 
ing, good-will, and world fellowship, 
and may Rotarians grow more resolute 
and truer than ever to the great pur- 
pose Rotary has set for them in the 
Sixth Object.” 











Club Nervice 


Stimulating Attendance 


) EGULAR attendance at club mee 


R ings has, since the very early days 
Rotary, been recognized as a prime 
iisite to the welfare and progress of 
Rotary club and its members. The 
nstitutional provision for the termi- 
yn of membership in a club for 
iilure to attend meetings dates back 
the Model Club Constitution recom- 
ended by the 1912 Convention for the 
e of all clubs. 
It is interesting to observe the meth- 
is adopted by various Rotary clubs to 
Rotary 


attendance. Some 


per cent attendance 


timulate 
lubs issue 100 


ards. The name of the club, city, and 
‘tate appear at the top of the card, 
ind “100 per cent Attendance” is dis- 
layed prominently in the center of the 
ard. This is followed by “This certi- 
ties that——— ——attended every 
Rotary meeting during the year of 
1928.” The card is signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary of the club. 

Another Rotary club mails a series 
if cards to members who fail to attend 
meetings regularly. The following ac 
ount of this plan appeared in a recent 
issue of the club publication of the club 
referred to: “When one is absent one 
meeting, the secretary will send a yel- 
ow card which says, ‘We missed you 
last week at Rotary.’ If two meetings 
are missed, a green card will be sent 
saying ‘Caution—We missed you the 
last two meetings.’ After the third con- 
secutive absence a red card provided 
says, ‘Your membership in Rotary is in 
danger.’ When one has been absent 
four times successively without being 
excused by The Board of Directors a 
white card with a black border will be 
inscription, ‘Condo- 
bit to keep you in 


sent bearing the 
lence—We did our 
Rotary.’ ” 

A Rotary club in South Africa prints 
the following paragraph in its Weekly 
Letter 
“APOLOGIES AND LEAVE. It has been 
arranged that in future all apologies 
for absence from lunch meetings and 
applications for leave and matters of a 
like nature must be communicated to 
the attendance officer, and not to the 
Please note 


concerning “leave of absence”’: 


secretary as heretofore. 
that apologies received after 3 P.M. on 
the day of the luncheon meeting cannot 
be accepted, and that all applications 
for leave must be submitted in writing.” 

The importance of attendance is 
brought to the attention of the members 
of one Rotary club by informing the 
members with figures showing how the 
actual percentage of the club is affected 
when members fail to attend meetings. 
To illustrate, the following paragraph 
appeared in a recent issue of the weekly 
letter of that club: “Every time you 
miss a meeting, you take 1.7585 off of 








Come to Oregon... & the Pacific Coast 








Beautiful CANNON Beacn, n 


MuLtTNOMAH Faiis 
On the world-famous 


Columbia River Highway 


The ‘Business Man’s Ideal Vacation 


HE IT RANSCONTINENTAL Raitways that serve Portland 
have the most luxurious trains in America with the 
latest observation cars, dining cars and sleepers, and 

pass through some of the most interesting and gorgeous 

country in America. Part of the pleasure of spending a 

vacation in Oregon and the Pacific Coast is due to the restful 

nature of the trip by train and the social contacts that are 
made on the trip. 

To those who live in the eastern states a sea voyage 

the Panama Canal, terminating at Portland or any si 

the Pacific, is a delightful experience. Why go to Eur 
when you can take such a magnificent sea trip to one of th 
most interesting sections of your own country? Those living 
on the Pacific seaboard may reach Portland by rail, by sea, 
by air or by motor over very beautiful routes 

The family motor car may be pressed into service to make 

this trip to Portland over the Old Oregon Trail, the most 

historic, the most scenic, the most comfortable route to the 
nse All the transcontinental hig! Iwayse ist of Yellowst 
re tributary to the Old Oregon T1 


_ & heat sic route to the pails da ake ali fe 
umbia and Portland owns one of the best airports on the 
Fr Port 1 your vacat on may be extended thr the St 
Oregon and 1 ae rough Ta , Seattle, to \ 
Vic '¢ S apne: 1 Sin Ben 3 , ;s Angeles and S$ Die 
Por isthe “key” city of th sob Coast not onl I ltot 
travel but to comme nd tr All the t 
rea ble from it a a also the t () | 
South America and Europe, via the P 
Write for s, folders and all infor yt Ad 

C 1 De ent, Port 1 Cha ( P. © 


If you visit He — on your Pacific Coast trip, 
" 


take the steamer at Portland. 


‘PORTLAND : Satan you to Oregon 


Ceceesene te 





REESE EEEEEE EEE REE EEE EERE EE EEE EERE EEE EERE EERE TERE EERE EERE EEE eee 
PORTLAND CHAMBER of COMMERCI 
Room 204, Portland, Oregon 

Please send me information and fr 
about Oregon. 


Name 


A d d ress 


































SAN ANTONIO 
Historic City 


' Rio Grande Valley 
Tropical Paradise 








Galveston—Houston 


Gulf Coast Resorts 
ae 
TRIP 60 
FARE * 


—— M DALLAS: 


your convention trip with a de- 


Border Towns 
Visit Old Mexico 


ROUN $3 





Combine 
lightful sight-seeing and vacation tour. 
See “San Antone’’— its historic Alamo and 
four other ancient missions. Visit the 
“Magic Valley” 


orange, lemon and grapetruit grov 


of the lower Rio Grande; 
es, beau- 
tiful Spanish architecture; a dreamy tropic 
fairyland. Just across the river are roman- 
tic old world scenes and diversions. At 
Galveston bask in the sun and bathe in 
the surf of one of the world’s finest 
beaches. See Houston, South Texas metrop- 
olis, with its great man-made turning 
basin and seaport. Four great Texas rail- 
roads combine to provide Rotarians this 
tour; over 1,300 miles of travel at re- 
markably low cost; stop-overs anywhere. 
Tickets on sale May 31st, June Ist and 
2nd; return limit June 30th. Good on all 
regular trains. Plan this trip now. You 
may never have such an opportunity again, 


For reservations 
and full information w 
R. B. Courtney, D.P. A 
2 Field Street 
Dallas, Texa 











Rotary Woven Badges 


— Woven Badges for all 
r = 
occasions made to or- 


der. Send for prices. 


} IN STOCK, immediate 
delivery, ‘* Fellowship Com- 
mittee’ and ‘Receptior 
Committee’? Badges. Spe 
cial price, $1.00 per dozen 
Send in your order at once. 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 


South Norwalk, Conn. 


'FELLOWSHIP| =~ i 
| COMMITTEE J. & J. CASH, Inc. 


So. Gramercy PL. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





& or 
J. & J. CASH, Ine. 
Belleville, Oat., Canada 

















| our attendance percentage. An excused 

absence protects your membership, but 

does not protect the club percentage.” 

The following table reveals the “cut” 

in attendance percentages of clubs 
when members fail to attend: 


Clubs Witha 
Membership of 


Deduction for 
each absent Member 


A a ne oe nee 1 per cent 
PEt ste eras, 2 per cent 
oer ig sch aeaeire ts 1 per cent 
1 RIDBRPReaP ye cesrerreearer er aed 5 per cent 
BD aiiic cease pe Sees 33 per cent 


Applying the above table to a club 
having a membership of twenty-five, if 
six members were absent the actual at- 
tendance average for the club on that 
particular day would be 76 per cent. 
Many Rotarians who are unable to 
attend the regular meeting of their club 
plan to make up their attendance by 
visiting other Rotary clubs. Any active 
member of a club not present, who 
| attends the regular meeting of any 
other Rotary club on any of the six (6) 
| days immediately preceding the day of 
absence, on the day of absence itself, 
or on any of the six (6) days immedi- 
ately following the day of absence may 
be given full credit for attendance in 
his club. Such attendance at another 
meeting should be reported by the sec- 
If this is not 
done, the visiting member may make his 


retary of the host club. 


own report by telegram or in writing. 
In the event any Rotarian presents him- 
self at the 
meeting of any club other 


regular time and place of 
than his 
own, for the purpose of attending the 
meeting of such club and such club has 
omitted, postponed, or changed thé time 
of its meeting for said week, then such 
visiting Rotarian shall be credited with 
attendance by his club for the week 
for which hé would be entitled to credit 
in his club, had such meeting been held, 
on the receipt by his club secretary of 
a statement of the facts entitling him 
to ang hereunder, by either the secre- 
tary of the club sought to be visited, 
or, if not done, then by the member 
himself. 

Rotarians absent while en route to, 
in attendance at, or returning from an 
international convention, a district con- 
ference, or a regularly announced inter- 
city meeting, may be credited with 
attendance. Such absences should be 
reported to the secretary in writing by 
the chairman of the delegation. 

Rotarians everywhere realize the im- 
portance of regular attendance at Ro- 
tary meetings, because by attending 
meetings regularly one gets to know 
Rotary—new acquaintances are made, 
wholesome friendship is 


and genuine, 
developed. 


THE ROTARI 


Revised Sheets for “Outline , 
Classifications” 

As Rotary became more internat 
in character and membership, it bec: 
necessary for the machinery of Ro: 
to be changed to meet the requirem: 
of clubs in all countries. This ap; 
particularly to the “Outline of Cla 
cations.” The Outline was prepar 
1923, by a committee composed al 
entirely of Rotarians living in N 
America, and the recommendations 
classifications included in the outlin 
that time described industry and 
professions largely as they existed 
North America. 

Successive Classifications Committ 
and Boards of Directors of Rotary 
ternational have each year made 
Outline more adaptable and appli 
to all countries. Constant revisior 
necessary, and in January of this | 
the Classifications Committee of Rot 
International recommended a nun 
of changes which together with 
changes recommended by the Classifi 
tions Committee for the year 1927 
are to be included in the Outline in 
form of revised sheets. These rey 
sheets have been mailed to all hold 
of copies of the Outline and are t 
substituted for the correspondi: 
sheets. The revisions include sugg: 
tions from Rotarians who have an 
timate knowledge of certain business: 
or professions, and the Classificatior 
Committee in turn has submitted ma: 
suggestions to prominent business a? 
professional men for criticism and a 
proval. 


A Classification Survey 

The substitution of the revised sheet 
in the “Outline of Classifications” w 
possibly stimulate the interest of clu! 
in classifications. Undoubtedly, clu! 
officers and classifications committe: 
will wish to rearrange the classification 
roster of their members to conform 
the changes recommended in the 1 
vised sheets. New major classificatio: 
have been established, other maj 
classifications have been subdivide 
and minor classifications have be 
added. This would be a particular!: 
suitable time to conduct a classificati 
survey. Such a survey, in the form < 
a list of filled and unfilled classification 
will usually reveal a source for add 
tional members. It has been the e 
perience of many clubs that a surve: 
has disclosed the fact that only thirt) 
or forty per cent of all independent and 
separate services in the communit) 
were represented in the club. The class! 
fication survey is explained in detail in 
the introduction to Rotary’s “Outlin: 
of Classifications” and the secretary 0! 
Rotary International will be glad to « 
operate with all clubs wishing to con 
duct such a survey. 























1925 


MAY, 


Boys’ Corner 


Orville Wright and Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh Head Committee 


HE Playground and 
Association of America Is arrang 
ng the Third National Play 
und and Miniature Aj{recraft 
suurnament opening on March 18th. 


} 
i 


The plan of the Association is t 
nterest more boys of the United States 
n building and flying model airplanes, 
ind at this time an effort is also being 
made to enlist girls. This activity has 
been an organized and constructive pas 
time for the school vacation, conducted 


‘air minded 


with a view to encourage 
ness” and good sportsmanship in the 
younger generation. 

Orville Wright and Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh head the committee as chair- 
man and chairman. Miss 
Amelia Earhart is a new member whose 
particular interest is in the girls’ work. 


associate 


Boys and girls up to 21 years of age 
are eligible to compete. Those not 16 
years of age by the end of next Septem- 
ber are listed as juniors and the others 
are listed as seniors. After April first, 
no one can take part who accepts money 
for building or flying model planes. The 
tournament will culminate in national 
finals at Louisville, Kentucky, October 
18 and 19. Preliminary competitions to 
determine who are eligible for the finals 
will be held September 10th 
under the direction of local committees 
made up of the superintendent of rec- 
local 


before 


reation, the president of the 
aeronautical society or airport, a repre- 
sentative of the chamber of commerce, 
the superintendent of schools, and 
thers. The record of the leading point 
winners in each local flying event will 
be submitted to the national committee, 
which will select the five highest point 
winners in each event to compete for 
national honors. 

The three competitors who win the 
greatest number of points in both senior 
and junior classes in the Louisville fi- 
nals will be awarded silver cups donated 
by the magazine ‘‘Popular Aviation and 
Champions in individual 
No cash 


Aeronautics.” 
events will be given medals. 
awards will be made. 

Seven outdoor and four indoor events 
for different types of planes are speci- 
fied in the rules of the competition. 
Models launched by hand, rising off the 
ground, and rising off the water are 
called for. Many planes will be driven 
by rubber motors; others by springs, 
rockets, and compressed air. 

Last year out of the thousands who 
flew their planes in many cities, fifty- 
five were qualified for the Atlantic City 
finals at which were 


several records 


Re reation 


roken ir a fligt ve e anda nal 
minute ending in the Atlantic Ocean, 
is secured D | lor Morris o Peru, 
Indiana for |} ng-otf-the-wate1 
ride 
I ne ea i ind ¢ luc i ma 
value of model aircra ictivities rathet 
than discovering who are the champions 
that interests the committee,” says the 
Association’s announcement. “Besides, 


is Imperative that with the growing 


importance of air travel our future citi 
zens should be well grounded in aero- 
From the boy and girl airplane 
the flyers, 


nautics. 
builders of today will come 


mechanicians, and manufacturers of to- 


morrow.” 
The Rotary Club of 
Tuesday, 26 February, 


Norwich had on 
its program on 
the Boys’ Airplane Club of Elmira. The 
boys explained the construction of their 
models and it is said that more has been 
from the boys 


learned about aviation 


than in any other way. 


Calf Clubs 
The members of the Rotary Club of 
Harvard, Illinois, are interested in the 
For the benefit 


of other Rotary clubs in the rural dis- 


“Calf Club” for boys. 


tricts, they have published the require- 


ments accepted by their Boys Work 
Committee. These are: 
I 2 to 20 r 
] ested ne es than 
ork 
With nl t ‘ i ni | 
I Ising 2 i 
Tan hot ] ’ , 
cert mh operate 
\ t 
NIus be ul b 
M be the H i 
Should be fro 
but ma | le t ' f 
rood reason 
Preferably should be heifer 
May be from his own herd or 
purchased 
If nece ir aT 
rood b 
In l 
‘ ec 
He I tL 
His par 
Both he dt ) 
» tl 
Lancaster Lads’ Club 
The Rotary Club of Lancaster took 


a special interest in the working of the 
local Lads’ Club. 


ough investigation into the working of 


There has been thor 


Lads’ Clubs, and some time ago several 
members paid a special visit to Norwich 
to investigate the working of the Nor- 
wich Lads’ Club. The result has been 
that the club will actually be under the 
control of the chief constable and a com 
mittee formed by him, on which several 
members of the Rotary club will sit. 
The first question was the preparation 
of the building, and thanks to 
members of the club the repairing of the 


some 


‘ 
vill will iF 


a \ | 
GNA) LAY 
SQW ML \E 





Why not Kurope this 
| August or September?. me 


The Cunard Cabin Way 
invites you! 


Late Summer and early Fall 
a glorious season in Europe! 
There’s more freedom abroad. 
The rush season is over and 
life is less crowded. Paris al- 
ways seems more French... 
the Black Forest pines more 
fragrant. ..the lakes of 
Lombardy more colorful and 
Shakspere Land more glamor- 
ous and restful. Begin your 
vacation on a Cunard Cabin 
Ship! 





With three sailings a week and 
the choice of seven European 
ports to land at, 
great Cunarders link unsur- 
passable ocean comfort with 
moderate cost. Splendidly 
equipped staterooms, gener- 
ously proportioned decks and 
public rooms, enticing food 
and service — all proclaim the 
world-known Cunard standard 
of Cabin Travel. 


seventeen 


And on all these ships are very 
bright and surprisingly com 
fortable Tourist Third Cabin 
accommodations. Rates: Cabin 
$145 up . . . Tourist Third 
Cabin $102.50 up. 





CUNARD 
LINE 
rep 


> 


eauetly 


See Your Local Agent 








THE SHORTEST BRIDCE TO EUROPE 





TUUEREROQUGDAREEDOR AEE UOROnEEE 


SUUCUUUUEDOD ED OUTO UTED 





t 


The 
Splendid 
Life of 

A RAILWAY PIONEER 


Trails, Rails 
and War 


THE LIFE OF 


General G. M. Dodge 











By J. R. Perkins 
of COUNCIL BLUFFS 


Ne re el 


HE career of America’s 
greatest railway builder pre 

nts one of the most stirrir 
dramas in the growth of this 
mighty Nation. The railroad 
accomplishments of General G. 
M. Dodge builder of the first 
tra scontinental line are un 
paralleled by anyother Amer . 
The central figure of the race be 
tween the Union and Central Pa 
cific railways, Indian fighter on 
the frontier, friend of Roosevelt 
and many other famous men, 
General Dodge is a personal ty 
whose splendid caréer is brilli- 
antly reviewed in this book. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
PHE HISTORICAL, MEMORIAL AND 
ART DEPARTMENT OF IOWA 


} 
sill ra‘ed 








- Send Coupon 








The Bobbs Merrill C mpany 
724 N Meridian Street 


Indianapolis, Indiana R29 
Gentlemen: Please send me copy of Trails, Rails 
and War 


(J Enclosed find $5.00 
1 Send C. 0. D 
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Education in French Switzerland 


Boarding Schools 
i FOR GIRLS i 
“*Kert rT “ 
FOR BOYS * 
“Institut Gabriel Rauch” 


Per -Saconnex 


Aro 


(Detasled information on -equest) 

















roof and the heating, flooring, and elec- 
tric lighting will be carried out. 

The members discussed the manner in 
which finances might be raised. No less 
than £77 was promised by members as 
immediate subscriptions. It was under- 
stood, of course, that before the club 
was well on the road a much greater 
amount of money would be required, but 
the members present cheerfully faced 
the prospect of having to raise by indi- 
vidual subscriptions, appeals, and other 
efforts the sum of about £200. 

Boys’ “Friends” 

In the November, 1928, issue of “The 
Rotary Wheel,” Rotarian F. J. S. Broad, 
chairman of the Community Service 
Committee of RIBI, reported an inter- 
esting and novel development of the Big 
Brother movement. It has been cus- 
tomary, to some extent, for a Rotarian 
to enlist the service of another club in 
the matter of looking after a boy who 
happens to be moving to that particular 
area, and who would be more or less 
friendless in his new domicile. 

Approaching many of the clubs in 
and around London, and other large 
cities, ready willingness to cooperate 
was found. 

To give this appeal an official ii- 
primatur, forms have been devised by 
which one Rotarian recommends the 
boy in his charge to the club in the 
future home of the boy. 

This scheme is for all boys and young 
men whether sons of Rotarians or un- 
privileged boys in whom Rotarians may 
be interested. The advantages of this 
movement are clearly apparent. It is 
evident that a boy in a strange place 
will have the great benefit of a “friend” 
to whom he can turn. Many Rotarians 
will have the joyful privilege of doing 
a piece of personal service, which in the 
majority of cases will be of real value, 
and it will bring two distinct Rotarians 
into personal contact through a joint 
desire to do a good turn to one of the 
younger generation. 

This scheme is very heartily recom- 
mended to all Rotary clubs who are in 
a position to make use of it. We give 
a copy of the official nomination form 
which can be obtained from the head- 
quarters of RIBI: 

Boys’ “FRIENDS’ NOMINATION FORM 
Not} This form should be despatehed at 
least one month (if possible) before 
the nominee is due to arrive 
Date. 
Nomination from Rotary Club of 
To Rotary Club of. : ete ; 
Name and address of Rotarian recommending : 


Signed 


Name of Nomines oes ee ee 
Ilome address..... . 

pO ens ee ee Religion. 

Employer's address : ee 


Nature of Employment 
Date of arrival..... 
Probable length of stay 
Residential address 


THE ROTARIA? 


Remarks (General), e.g. What are the } 
hobbies, athletics, ete. ? 


Remarks (Confidential) to be impart 
“Friend” only 


Are periodical reports required ?.. 


Counterfoil—To be Returned 
To the Rotary Club of.. a 
Your nomination regarding 
has been noted, and Rotarian 
of as ee : 
is been appointed to look after hi 
Signed 


(Hion. Secretary, Rotary ¢ 


Fine Scheme for Boys W ori. 
After a boys’ survey in their « 
the Rotary Club of Waterville, Mai: 
tabulated the data of those who ne 
help and guidance on a card. Th: 
record cards are on file for the memb« 
who want to take active interest i1 
boy. After the selection, the club m« 
ber receives a list of activities wit 
suggestions such as or similar to t 

following: 


Read his record ecard care fully. 
See if he needs to find work. 
Help him to tind a job 

Invite him to your office. 
Discover his hobby. 

Learn where he spends his leisure, 
Find out about his habits 

Learn about his school. 

Talk with his teacher. 

Find out what he reads. 
Recommend good books and magazine 
Acquaint him with the library. 
Read his rank ecard. 

Pneourage his musical ability. 
Learn his attitude toward school. 
Attend his graduation. 

Pneourage higher education. 
Inquire tactfully of his family. 
Meet his parents or guardians. 
Inquire about his church. 

Talk with his priest or pastor. 
Introduce him to your friends. 
Meet his friends. 

Take him to a Rotary meeting. 
Go fishing with him. 

Take him to ride oceasionally. 
Remember his birthday. 

Invite him to your home. 

Call at his home. 

Show an interest in his girl. 
Teseh him to respect motherhood 
lake him to a father-and-son banquet. 
rake him to a good entertainment 
Take him to an oceasional game 





Take in the circus. 

Help him to find work in summer. 

Help him find work at Christmas. 

Commend him for doing a good job. 

Iixplain processes of banking. 

Encourage a bank account. 

Seek his opinion and advice. 

Send him a note oceasionally. 

Take an interest in his interests. 

Explain laws and their purposes. 
quaint him with great men. 

Find out what he can do. 

Help him to take an interest in church 

Help him to take an interest in school 
rouse his interest in the community. 

Help him to think internationally 

Extol the good in him. 

te patient with his weakness. 

Expect the best but do not demand it. 

Listen patiently to his folly. 

Stay by him in trouble. 

Always have faith in him. 

Hold faithfully his confidence. 

llelp him to choose a lifework. 

Teach him the joy of service. 

Set him a good example. 





Word was received from Rotarian 
Jeff C. Smith, chairman of the boys 
work committee of the club, that this 








heme promises full Success. The club 
enthusiastic over this plan and very 
\bably almost every member will 


opt one boy on this basis. 


Thirty-Five “Little Brothers” 
of the Rotary Club 


\ party of fifty boys from the south- 
n counties of England and Wales 
iiled in February, 1929, from South- 
ipton for Canada to take up farm 
WOrK. 
This is the largest party of boys to 
ave this year for overseas, and it is 
ne of the biggest recruited in the past 
five years. At least thirty-five of the 
vs are to become the “Little Brothers” 
of the Rotary Club of Lindsay, Ontario, 






; Aviation’s story has been well 
whose members will take a persenal in- pictured. 
terest in the lads and assist them to Entrust to our creative ability and 
settle down in their new surroundings. cmpeesenre — Cua photo- 
. . . oTa o J , 
It is possible that the Lindsay club will graphs and engravings for your 
; pas pictured sales messages that must 
actually sponsor the entire party. do a real selling job. 


The Canadian National Railways 
free passages for the BARNES-CROSBY COM PANY 


have arranged E.W. HOUSER 
. PRES 


boys from their homes to the farms ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
where they are to work. The boys are PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
guaranteed wages of not less than ten COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS x 
shillings per week from the start, and 9-NORTH ease S. oe MADISON ST. : 
remain the legal wards of the British CHICAGO. ILL. é 
Immigration and Colonization Associa- 5% 


tion until they reach 21, at which age 
they may be eligible for a government 
loan of £500 with which to start farm-| 
ing for themselves. 
Of the total party all but six were in 
work when they decided to try their | 
fortunes in Canada. One of the boys — 
has been a valet, another a tennis-court : = . 7 . 1 ro 
assistant, several were clerks, and one a NO DUL L E\ ENINGS * N O Di LL 5 U N DA Y 5 
hotel messenger. Only ten have ever 
done farm work of any kind. 





Your home away from home 


International Interchange of 
/ When you're traveling, enjoy the homelike comforts 


Students of a Statler. Enjoy 

The Interchange of Students Scheme Radio when you throw a switch ice-water when 
between Vienna (Austria) and Don- you press a valve — the morning paper under your 
caster (England) was inaugurated last door a good library at your disposal a reading 
summer with a great success. The lamp at your bed-head your private bath station- 
homes of Doncaster Rotarians were ery without asking — and Statler Service. 
opened hospitably to student-guests All these things — whatever the price of your room — 
young men and women—from Central | at no extra cost. The» organization of 
Europe. The hosts derived a great J7720.z 
pleasure in having these entertaining Wikeeanennel Siesiee Pane 
and charming young people in their BOSTON ( BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hote! Buffalo 
homes, and noting the remarkable way CLEVELAND ¢ DETROTTE ‘ ST. LOUIS 
. . . NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 
in which they adapted themselves to Five of the seven are official Rotary Hotels 


their ways. On the other hand, Don- i E Ee S “ T A T L E R 

. . . 4 
caster Rotarians have acquired a fresh H O 4 f 7 
7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 


and personal interest in the lives and 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


conditions of the people in Central Eu- 
js , pt: e e 
rope. New ties of friendship have been * ad eV ry room * 
formed, and practical expression given ra 10 im © 

to Rotary’s Sixth Object, which is the . = — 


promotion of mutual understanding 
i 4 } NEED A REPRESENTATIVE 
among the nations. Great expectations Seta, ROTARY SEALS IF y OU for SCANDINAVIA 
. Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face in Official ae ae 
are cherished for further developments ( “©<3> Colors. $1.00 per 100 $7.50 per 1000 Please W secession 
of the sche Re International Hatters Supply Co., Inc. DET HEMPELSKE HANDELSHUS 
e scheme, 14 West 4th Street New York, N. Y. COPENHAGEN K, DENMARK 

















Ready! 
Mr. Rotarian— 


To Solve Your Club Prob- 
lems and Hand You a 


Million Laughs Besides 


The 


Toastmaster 


A brilliant monthly journal 

entertaining, helpful, informa- 
tive, witty—that no Rotary 
Club 


ought to be without another 


executive or member 


day. 


It furnishes ideas for increas- 
ing memberships and attend- 
ance-—Snappy programs, pep 
songs, speeches, toasts, etc. 

Free contacts with speakers 
and speakers’ bureaus—Inter- 
esting, topical items—Hands 
you a million laughs right off 


Broadway. 


Don’t Miss the May Issue 
It’s Great! 


Send only four dollars ($4) for 
a regular five dollar annual 
subscription. Or just send a 
DOLLAR and receive THE 
TOAST MASTER for a three 


months’ trial. 


Members of other clubs and all publi« 
speakers will find The Toastmaster of 
invaluable aid 


THE TOASTMASTER 


1472 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








| 





For Your Convention 


We carry a very complete line cf con- 
vention supplies 
WELCOME CARDS 
HAT BANDS FAN DRAPES 
ARM BANDS PENNANT STRINGS 
BADGES BANQUET FLAG>5 
CAPS 
SOUVENIRS 
NOISE MAKERS 
WRITE US YOUR WISHES 
( ¢ Cn requ si 








1252 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ROTARIA?» 


The Women of Rotary 


Comments on a new anthology of women’s poetry 


By HELENA WEATHERBY 


EWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH, 
whose article “Service versus 
Self as a Problem of the Play” 
was published in the April 
Number of THE ROTARIAN, has just pub- 
lished an anthology of “recent poetry 
by women now living” that is said to be 
the only book of its kind. The effort, we 
gather, was in the nature of an investi- 
gation into what might be the peculiar 
properties of the feminine heart and 
mind. The collector goes on the assump- 
tion that we tell much more in verse 
about our “innards” than in our talk 
or our prose writing. He also implies 
that enough women are writing poetry 
today that a man can dare generaliza- 
tions. You might be interested in know- 
ing, Ladies of Rotary, that in a collec- 
tion of American published in 
1870, only two per cent was by women, 
and that in an anthology just out the 
two has increased to fifty per cent. 

We know well, we, the 
of Mr. Smith’s “Life 
mean to women quite what it means to 
men. Their activities can only approach 
those of men; they can never be the 


verse 





truth 
cannot 


don’t 
words, 


same. Consequently they can never 
have the same outlook upon _ their 
world.” And a thorough scrutiny of 


these 237 pages reveals no more than 
one or two poems that could have been 
written by men—nor would I be too 
sure of that. 

Those attitudes and emotions which 
can be so readily detected as feminine 
can fairly well be catalogued. Of course, 
one would naturally question whether a 
man attempting an anthology of femi- 
nine poetry wouldn’t begin with a pre- 
conceived notion of what one would ex- 
pect from a woman, and pattern in 
mind, select matter adjustable to it. But 
Mr. Smith was at pains to winnow out, 
he says, “the sentimental as well as 
that which might be thought too inti- 
mately personal” and in doing that he 
has been generous toward what we have 
been long told are our two worst faults. 


Taking this assortment as our object 
of study, that which seems to be most 
characteristic of women’s poetry, is a 
tendency to make much of little things: 
a teaset to a homebody, a seashell to an 
trifling incidents and 


inland woman, 


emotions, as if vague desires and small 
ecstasies were the best and the worst, 
the substance of life. People will attrib- 
ute this variously to woman’s social 
position, still comparatively abject, to 
her physical inferiority, to an ostrich- 
like refusal to face the bare facts, to 





A 


nerves that are raw to the world. A 
you can take your choice. The 
about the teaset and the one about 
seashell should not, perhaps, be gene: 
ized about; yet they strike one as t) 
cal. Needless to say they carry me: 
ings much larger and more urgent t! 
a woman’s feeling for these two obje: 
mentioned, or it couldn’t 
poetry. Taking them literally, 
might want to draw a comparison | 
tween the teaset poem and a man’s li! 
long disappointment because he could 
afford boxes of fine cigars to pass ab: 
to his friends. The difference lies 
the fact that a man is much less lik 
to be at the mercy of some one els 


be Ca 


generosity. 


Loss of Identity g 


If you were to try to draw from t!] 
book a comprehensive view of a wo! 
an’s philosophy, it would be somethir 
on the order that life is short, life 
disappointing, a man is the center 
each woman’s life, that there is mu 
mischievous fun to be had just watchin; 
the world take itself so seriously. W: 
must admit that is all rather elemer 
tary. Some will call woman’s treatment 
of the subject of women narcissin 
others will prefer to describe it as dis 
interested sympathy for abject, man 
decreed place women still occupy, grow 
ing out of a first-hand knowledge of it 
difficulties. 

A curious find was a recurrently e) 
pressed desire for loss of identity, 
merging into nature, the attainment o! 
unawareness. Women have alway 
seemed by nature willing and glad t 
lose their identity in their men, in thei 
children, to do unacknowledged wor! 
These excerpts will indicate what | 
mean: 

© night, so still and ealm and blue, 

Why am I not a part of you? 

Man is but frail, his joy unsure, 

While your great beauty is secure. 


Rest upon earth I eannot find, 


Tossed ever by the inconsistent wind 


BIANCHE WAGSTAFI 


Again, 


Not where 
light 
This Atman would I bear, even 

arrow’'s flight; 
Mine be the flashing steed of death. To 
the white hind, 
Oblivion, this body and this mind. 
MARY SIEGRIS1 


Love is nor all her tides of 


with a: 


Two qualities whica are likely the 
plus and minus of the same weakness 
are ever cropping up: insistence upon 
romanticising and susceptibility to dis- 
appointment or disillusionment. This 














from Aline Kilmer’s “Agair he 
1y°?. 
Vall 
ae min 
\ di he right 
V i" i i 
t t! } 
\ Sentt a 
rth the cos 
Ve 
\ I Is . 
stol 
rete not 
he lad alone. 
\r I i 
b rauln Wi 


When love is the theme the en 
and the fancies are not, of 
ne would expect of men, the gam 
lifferent one. We find a purely feminin 
ariety of jealousy, much that is abject 
a one hundred per cent absorption wit! 
the object of love, playful vanity 


Ask me nothing now, my de 


The stars ire ill too large ind 
At dusk the ereeper in the poo 
Make my pulses play the fool 


Robins with morning winds awake 
And in my spirit barriers breal 

the willows are too golden greer 

lhe grasses are too young and cle 
Che little brooks too loud and switt 
loo red a crest the maples lift 

The heart of life beats high and glad 
Can we keep wise when earth grows mad 
lo not ask me anything 

Lest misfortune fall 

I am in love with Love and Spring 
And not with you at all 


—AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


Then there is verse that shows ar 


course, Wnat 


1 


ability to joy in sensation so delicate as 


almost to belong to the 


spiritual: Alice C. Weitz wrote 


Eagle” 


Wings extended 

In the golden morning 
I sail through the blue 
(Yer the silent trees, 
with the breeze 
I float like a feather 
Curving down to the 
Ever high, 

iver curving and swerving 
I sail through the blue 
iver higher 
(ver the silvery, 
I fly to the sun 
Back to the mountain crag 
Back to the leaping 
With bright wings caressing 
breast of Mother Eat 


Sporting 


wak'ning ¢ 


fleecy clouds 


stag 


The warm 
iver higher, 

Ever curving and 
I sail through the 


swerving 


blue 


Last 


that are entirely modern in sentiment 
and unmistakably feminine in “touch.’ 


Mary Carolyn Davies wrote this: 


“Wings for a girl! 

That's what they're building her 

Wings for a girl to climb and touch th 

sky. 

Soop, soon, 

There will be one 
high, 

Having her fill of clutching at the moon 

Plucking the stars to wear 

In her bobbed hair 

Wings for a girl 
things, 

Wings.” 


more slim girl questing 


who dreams of 


realm of the 


“The 


I want to quote you some lines 
] : 


the chairman of the 


mittee. 


lea He ena 
:: ne, am glad t ee the woma 
ge in THE ROTARIAN. It ist ossible 
) ne i] vite » kee] 
vith ! eading, bu 
tr lg Y f wi 
i ! Worl 
\ i! We ile ile 
W « ore i asuré 
ng HE ROTARIAN 
[ ! i i I i l now if 
t el Vn iSS¢ ] 
gh I ff I the 
easu ! é ‘ n in’t real 
} oF are 9 
Sure i ind alone in my as 
! hat had my husband yielded 
my sé ‘ a dozen times, he would 
not be in Rota toda Many a time 
during our married life we 


have had 


thought possible, and during 


never gave in for the 


Rotary club being dropped. I felt that 


the moral support that he unconsciously 


lerived from the noon meetings and 


{ 


other associations, more than repaid fon 
the actual outlay of money. 
We have no auxiliary of the Rotary 


club in our city, and I feel we are miss 


ing much. My husband has never been 
President of the local club, 


never be, 


and may 


However, even though he 


were, I would never, as I see it now, 


feel as though I would be the person to 


sponsor it. There are too many wives 


of the club members who have had fa) 


intellectual and social training 


more 
than has your humble servant. 


It has occurred to me to ask whether 
or not there is a head to the auxiliaries 
of the Rotary clubs (1). If not, is such 
a thing possible or advisable? (2). 


Do you know whether or not the 


women, as an organization, will have 


any activities at the Dallas Conven 
tion? (3). 

These questions may be premature 01 
“dying” to go 


out of order, but I am 


to the Dallas convention, and if I am 
able to do so, this would be an interes 
ing study for me, at least 

I would appreciate a reply in some 
form more convenient to you. If my 
comments and questions seem worthy to 
be taken up in your section of THE Ro 
TARIAN well and good, but sign it only 


as the 


WiIF= OF A ROTARIAN FROM INDIANA. 


1 N 
ke. snvO. 


2. That depends on several things, 


Rotary International, for instance, and 
the auxiliaries themselves. 

3. This question has been referred to 
Convention Com- 


ms. Ws 
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There's a set of. 


NEAL 
OBSTACLE GOLF 


to fit Your lawn 
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The Mason Manufacturing C 


South Paris, Maine 
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a other Community nee 


We have directed over 500 
successful community projects. 


Expert counsel without obligation. 


stem Inc.~ 
ple xpavciy: ia Hotel 
Angeles, Cal. 
anil 


The Hocne nbury SY. 
200 N. Third St { 
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Spriny 


fawors 


offer real entertainment success if 
properly selected. We offer countless 
suggestions and ideas for 


PARTIES, DANCES and 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
Write for No. 87 







In our New Catalog. 


Yan Housen's favor(o. 
SIWLAKE §T...cHICAGO 
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THE 


What Business Wants From the 
College Man 


(Continued from page 


in careful preparation of his 


his thesis he will not necessar- 


trained 
notes or 
ily be trained in careful preparation of 
has to do. What he 
possibly, is the atti- 

That is not always 


everything else he 
will be trained in, 
tude of carefulness. 
reliable. 

The 
tudy 
ing 
projects 


of much college 
makes much teach- 
le. Actual 
found. At 


can only hope 


divorcement 
from real life 
vacuum inescapal 
not 


in a 
can always be 
instructors 
and train the mind that 
to solve all 


student 


best, college 
so to discipline 
be versatile enough 
ated to the ones the 


it will 
problems rel 
discusses in class, and to teach him the 
application of principles that will carry 
into untried problems. They can 
teach him They. can 
train his mind to hunt for the real prob- 
to after it found. 
They not many of the 
actual since not a great 
many of these will be represented within 


over 
resourcefulness. 
is 


lem, and solve it 


can teach very 


situations, 


the vicinity of a given college. 
The that 


entirely stored 


idea an education consists 


of 
the assumption that 


up facts rests upon 
the mind is a bag. 
Education is 
training in the use of facts. The 
ness world has a right to expect the 
college man should know how to use 
knowledge wisely and beneficiently; yet 
we know that the man with a diploma 
does not always have this ability. 

to work with what 
That fact can not be 
reiterated too often. They have to work 
under conditions that are not exactly 
the same as those in the business world, 
however much they 
however much they may make 
laboratories resemble marts of 
out their students for 
Men who enter 


This is no longer tenable. 
busi- 


have 
comes to them. 


Colleges 


may co-operate with 
business, 
heir 
trade, or send 
first-hand experience. 
college very frequently have certain 
mind sets. Their moral attitudes are 
pretty well fixed. Furthermore, the man 
in the classroom teaching a group of 
students old enough to select their life 
work is not apt to consider it a part of 
his duty to see that they attend Sunday 
school and preaching twice on Sunday. 

Because the college can not entirely 
and accurately duplicate business con- 
ditions, and because it has te work with 
what it gets, may affect the graduate 
particularly during his first year out. 
This was disclosed in the replies to my 
fourth question. College men think too 
much of themselves; they are not will- 
ing to begin at the bottom; and they ex- 
pect their degree to be a passport to the 
inner office and the highest salary. They 
are not willing to tackle the elementary 
work which is necessary to lay the 
foundation on which to build a future. 


14) 


One man wrote that college men ex): 
to be made vice-president at the end 
the first six months. Mr. Dennis 
president of the Dennison Manufactu 
ing Company, quotes a college won 
as saying: “For four years, I have b: 


in college. The institution was the 


made for us, we were its object in 
ing. It was there for us. Now t} 
organization isn’t for us at all—son 


how we’ve got to be for it.” 
Men who replied to this questionna 
did so doubtless with 


recent graduat 


in mind. Graduates who have gone « 
since the stress on specialization h: 
become popular, men from institutio 
proud of their numbers and not pa 


ticularly proud of their quality. | 
more recent years numbers have becon 
suspicious. The college whose per cer 


of failures is small doesn’t rank spotl 


in the eyes of modern educators. Elin 
nation processes are at work in the bet 
ter institutions, and the result is that 


colleges are becoming more and mor 
institutions where the survival depend 
upon the fitness. 

As a result of this 
in the colleges, the men who 
out in the future will be safer risks thar 
those who have gone out in the last de 
ade, or during the period before whic} 
any elimination process was used. Just 
as the young man interested in a busi 
career need have no fear of thi 
antagonism of big business, so big busi 
ness need not be suspicious of the futur 
graduate. 


raising of stand 


ards 


ness 


Panacea Worse Than Disease 


“. DUCATIONAL aims and ideals are 
coming more nearly to a point di 
rected by the law of educational gravi 
tation. A few years ago a sort of 
educational rash broke out, the 
panacea recommended was worse than 
the disease. All the ills of democracy 
and all the misfits of industry were to 
be removed by the introduction of short 
cuts in the educational procedure and 
by vocational courses. Out went the 
classics and the liberal arts courses: the 
good and the bad together. Education 
in a democracy was to be made practical 
for all regardless of birth or God-given 
ability. The pendulum swung across 
the arc, but we soon detected the blunder 
and started it back more nearly perpen- 
dicular, where it now is beginning to 
rest. Although we were told a study 
of roots of clover and soy beans was 
more worth while than a study of Greek 
and Latin roots, and that a study of 
crop rotation was more sure to bring in 
dollars than a study of Latin declen- 
sions, we have learned that all students 


and 

















. not going into agricultural pursuits 
bh 


nv more than in the past they all be- 
ime scholars, or ministers, or physi- 
ans. And, what is worse, we have 


arned that having studied the useless 
nowledge of agriculture a student is 
ss fitted for other work than if he had 
l study of 


LeSS 


asted his time on the use 


he classics. Short cuts to education are 


erely bargain sales; we get only what 
ve pay for. 

Something is lacking in the educa- 
tional system that throws all its 
n vocational education. A man 
ntends to go into business will be better 
x the knowing of other 
han the technique and art of his voca- 

yn. We do not need more skilled me- 
hanics, nor more poultry raisers. We 
something 


stress 


who 


something 


need more men. A man is 
1ore than a machine, and whenever he 
; trained to be one and nothing else he 
; certainly unhappy and will always be 
handicapped. The spirit, the soul, the 
magination can not be neglected in edu- 
cation. Education is a of 
growth; it is the process which changes 


process 


one for the better, and any process or 
scheme or short cut that not do 
this is de-educative. This is equally true 


does 


for the college as for the high school. 
The Medical Association of America 

says, “We must first, then 

The Association of Engineers 


make men 
doctors.” 
of America says, ““‘We must make men 
first, then engineers.” And the 
mendation of both these associations is 
that the preparatory work of students 
ntending to enter these fields should in 
lude the liberal 
than at present required. 


recom- 


more of arts course 


Should Not Neglect Classic S 


that an engineer should study the 


eros P. STEINMETZ believed 


“this 
neglect of the classics is one of the most 


classics, saying on one occasion, 
serious mistakes of modern education.” 
He admitted that the study would not 
aid men in learning a definite trade, but 
that since the profession of the engineer 
had a tendency to make a man narrow 
or one-sided, he should put on the full 
armor against this tendency. If one is 
to ply the trade of engineer as one plies 
that of plumbing or boilermaking, then 
Steinmetz said the would 
useless, “and the world, especially the 
United States, is full of such men, who 
have learned merely the trade of en- 
But such learning of the engi- 
trade can hardly called 
receiving an education; it certainly does 
not fit the man to perform intelligently 
his duties as a citizen of the republic 
during the stormy times of industrial 
and social reorganization which are be- 


¢ 


tore 


classics be 


gineer. 


neering be 


’ 


us.’ 

Colleges and business men alike can 
‘earn something from the recommenda- 
tions of the two great associations in 
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Rock Island I ines, 
Chicago, Illinois 


vice from 





Island 


Use the Roek Island Lines 


to the Convention of 


Rotary Internation: 
Dallas. Texas 
27-31, 1929 


The Rock Island Lines traversing fourteen mid-west and 
southwest states offer through sleeping car service from 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, Kansas City, 
Topeka, Wichita and Oklahoma City to Dallas. 


Convenient connections at Kansas City with Pullman 
equipped trains from St. Louis, Colorado Springs and Den- 
ver, and at El Reno, Oklahoma with sleeping cars from 
Memphis and Little Rock. 


MEALS—"“BEST ON WHEELS” 


-=- For Details, masl this 


L. M. ALLEN, Vice-President and Passenger Traftic Manager 
723 La Salle Street Station 


Please send me a Rock Island folder and full information regarding train ser 





Address 








coupon 


to Dallas 





Modern Methods .. . 


SING the right carbon paper for 
U each job is the modern method. 
That’s just where MultikKopy Carbon 
There is a Webster car- 
bon paper or appliance to fit every re- 


Paper fits in. 


quirement of your business. 


The latest one is the Erasabinder and 
Economizer, which gives better-look- 
Your 
office boy loads it with writing paper, 
all ready for your stenographer to put 
into the typewriter, thus saving her 
time during the busiest part of the day. 
the ways you use car- 


ing letters in much less time. 


Check below 


bon paper. If your work isn’t listed, 


fill itin the margin. Then mail coupon. 


OPY 


MARK 


Carbon Papers 
UA kind for every purpose 











placed our check mark. 
Correspondenc e carbon ¢ Ooptes require d 

Billing Systems 

Fanfold System—carbon copies required 

Duplicating Devices—carbon copies 
required 

Powers Tabulating Machines 
copies required 

Elliott-Fisher Machines 
required 


-carbon copies required 


“Carbon 


-carbon « opies 


binders—carbon copies required 


A ddressograph opies required 


carbon « 





F. 8S. WEBSTER COMPANY, Incorporated, 376 Congress Street, Boston 


We havea problem in connection with the 
We want your Service 


1. Rolls, 2. Long wear carbon, 3. Protector 


Mass. 


use of carbon papers against which we 
Department to help solve our problem. 


have 


Hollerith System—carbon copies required 


Pencil carbons, pen carbons, special carbons, 
bookkeeping machines. 
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berof two Rotary clubs. 
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the United States, and no less from the 
great Wizard of electrical science. 
Probably the most egregious blunder 
of the colleges in training future busi- 
ness men has been that they have per- 
mitted a too-great selection of strictly 
and not enough of 


vocational courses 


the liberal-arts courses. A _ one-sided 
business man is as bad as a one-sided 
engineer. A narrow-minded business 


man is a handicap to himself and to 
every one about him. The prospective 
business man must learn that he is to 
be something more than a machine, and 
something more than an animal to be 
clothed, fed, and housed. 

Both sides have something to learn. 
If business needs the college graduate, 
then business must be willing to tolerate 
some of the shortcomings of the gradu- 
ate for the sake of what he will be able 
to contribute after he is once in hand. 
Business must not forget that the col- 
lege has to work with what comes to it, 
and with the competition for students 
getting keener and keener, colleges are 
bound to get some worthless material. 
This for the most part the better-class 
institutions are weeding out, but un- 
fortunately there are a number of 
struggling institutions that are willing 
to graduate material. <A 
teacher in these colleges in order to hold 
his position is compelled to pass some 
questionable material. Therefore, busi- 
ness should consider the standing of the 
college from which the applicant re- 
ceived his degree. All colleges are not 
doing the same standard of work. Ina 
college where 70 is the passing mark it 


mediocre 


is possible for a student to receive a 
bachelor of arts degree by making 
grades anywhere from 70 to 100. Busi- 


ness men should pay more attention to 
the standing of the applicant while in 
college, for it has been found that the 
high grader in college is most apt to 
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make the best record in the busin 
world. 

What the business world detests 
college graduate is pretense and 
And no one denies it that privilege: 
one condemns it for doing so. The w 
of all colleges is not the same; the ca 
bilities of all students are not the sa 
The college man must learn the att 
of the business man, and the sooner 
does the better it will be for him. 
the other hand, the business man sh 
understand the college graduate, shou 
not expect the impossible from him; a 
all, he should sympathize w 


é bove 
him. 
The little flutter 
the graduate need disturb no one. Th 
fact that such a large number of « 
lege graduates are annually taken int 
business is proof enough that the nu 


of condemnation 


ber of businesses objecting to the gra 


ate is indeed small. The derogato: 
articles are friendly warnings to th: 


graduate that the mere possession of 
diploma is not the key to the president 
door. The young man just starting « 
from college who talks too much of h 
having had a college education, 
apparently has no other qualificatior 
than a diploma, will arouse justifiab| 
suspicion. The diploma should 
that the name of the person inscriby 
thereon is ready to start his life wor 
but that isn’t always the 
fortunately. Sometimes it means 
that the person was able to pass in 
sufficient number of subjects to giv 
him the required credits for graduation. 
Whenever a graduate hides behind h 
diploma, then it is time for the busines 
man to become suspicious and even an 
tagonistic toward college graduates. I{ 
the graduate is really qualified, then h 
need have no fear of the business worl 
Instead of shunning him, big busines 
will be on the lookout for him. 


wi 
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case ur 
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Rotary Club Activities 


rnational Friendship 
ne Students 
WALLSEND, ENGLAND—Rotarian Mer- 


an, assisted by other members of 


illsend Rotary, is promoting a scheme 
hereby a limited number of students 
and 
ll be brought to Newcastle for a two 
The 


attended by an equal 


m France, Belgium, Germany 


eks’ course of study. same 


will be 


isses 


lo Speak {/ 

lr ternational Conference 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY—Julius G. 

Ellis, president of Louisville 

the 


ill be a speaker at 
mference of workers for crippled chil- 


Rotary, 
international 


lren, held in Geneva, Switzerland, July 
28th to August 2nd, inclusive. This con- 
ference will be connected with the Third 
Biennial Meeting of the World Federa- 

nm of Education Ro- 
tarian Ellis has for his subject “What 
should the 
agencies play in locating crippled chil- 


Associations. 


state and volunteer 


nart 
art 


iren. 


Hold Many 
Inter-City Meetings 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON—The 
ans of Seattle, Tacoma, Aberdeen, Ho- 
Everett, 
been the participants in an enjoyable 
These 


fraternizings were usually so arranged 


Rotari- 


and Bellingham have 


quiam, 


series of 


inter-city gatherings. 
that four clubs would be represented, 
each club being responsible for a fifteen- 
minute program. It is thought that 
these inter-city gatherings will increase 
attendance at the district conference, to 


be held at Vancouver, May 6th to 8th. 


MURPHYSBORO, ILLINOIS—The Rotary 
and Lions clut were among the or- 
ganizations which sponsored and com- 
pletely equ pe a special S¢ hool here. 
Twenty children, all suffering from 


some physical handicap, are in attenda- 
and are rapidly acq 


ance, liring educa- 


tion and in several cases, means of self- 
support. The school work includes any- 
thing from kindergarten to eighth- 
grade work which the child may need. 


Since some of the pupils have lost con- 
] 


: ee et cane 
ble time from the regular schools, 


sidera 


teaching is always adapted to the prog- 
ress of the individual. No corrective 
work is done in the school itself, but 
free clinics are held twice a year, and 


parents and guardians are induced to 
follow up the clinic findings by procm 
ing orthopedic treatments for the chil 


aren. 


Dirigible Ride For 
The Luc k y 


AKRON, 


O14 


Oun10—Many Rotarians who 


twenty-first 


attend the 


are planning to 


District conference here are wondering 


which—if any—of their acquaintances 
will draw the tickets entitling them to a 
Akron. 


go on the trip (weather permitting) as 
Tire & Rubbet 


dirigible tour over Six men will 


guests of the Goodyea1 
Company. 

Another unusual feature of the con 
ference will be the opera—a perform- 
The 
Cleveland Opera Guild. 


ance of 3eggar Student—by the 


Galsworthy’s Plays 


' , 
(Continued fie 


that the Union 


end, 


excessive 
the 


sense steps in and effects a compromise 


in claims so 


disowns them. In common- 


between the board frightened for its 
dividends, and the starving men; and 
the two champions are left in the air. 
The play’s finest passage is a master- 


piece of self-revelation: Anthony’s 
speech at the final board meeting, which 
begins: 


I have been Chairman of this Cor 


ipany since 
ts Inception two and thirts vears ago I have 
seen it pass through good and ill report. My 
connection with it began in the year this 
oung man (his own son) was born. I have 
had to do with “men” for fifty years I've 
always stood up to them: I have never been 


beaten yet. 
But he was beaten, beaten in the very 
these words. 


moment of speaking 


Roberts is meant for a figure of tragedy, 


1e 4 
page ) 


but essentially he is not: he is an in- 


stance of Galsworthy’s just failing to 
turn the trick. 
Quite a different subject—that of 


Caste—controls some later plays. Caste 


is the main theme of “The Eldest Son,” 


a domestic drama showing the break- 


down of a shallow morality when con- 


fronted by cl prejudice and family 


ass 


interest. In “The Skin Game” we have 


sates 
truggle between the 


Caste again—the 


a ~ 
1 roote the soil of 


aristocratic idea 1 in 


Old 
energy 


England, and the almost brutal 


and love of business efficiency 


which inspires the newly arisen class. 


Caste is once again the motive in 


“Loyalties,” the struggle being between 
the ideals of a wealthy young Jew and 


of English aristocracy embodied in the 


st 


wash r7 
7 
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you 


shirt is once or 


pearly buttonsdown the front 
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MONEY 
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stor k, just ‘ lip the coupon Send no 
money. When your Lustray arrives, 
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If you are not 100% satisfied, we 
guarantee to return 
yes, even after you've worn your 
Lustray. 


your money, 
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, or Clasps to anno 


urn 
The LI 
“ELASTEX 
our com 
upport 
lacers, 
ou at work or at pl 


Confort and a snappy, trir ith- 
letic figur 3 Your waistline 
is quickl our 


ance impr 


reduced 


Ker 


appear- 


ved ewed ener 


replaces fatigue Ihe LITTLI | 
CORPORAT will add amazing! 
to your enjoyment | 
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Just the thing for every-d wear 

Ideal for golf and all outdoo 
sports Helps improve 

game Or for swimming and dance 

ing The LITTLE CORPORA 

keeps you fit and feeling fine 


Write for summerSpecial 2weeks 
trial offer and free circular 


Women Send for FREE Illus 
trated Circular on our new ELS: 
REDUCER 


The Little Corporal Co., Dept. F5 
1215 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, III. 
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Advertising Service 


By Agency Executives 


NTRICT adherence 




















to the policy of per 


nal Service Ov princi pa an Impor 
tant factor in the success of so many | 
. ‘ | 
of the campaigns created for our client 
Here is an agency big enough in expe- | 
rience and proved ability to give you a | 


highly valuable service. Small enough to 
enable its executives to give your adver | 
tising and sales promotional work their 
personal supervision 

Your advertising may need a new slant 


a fresh basic idea. ..a definite plan 


of procedure. Let us discuss the job you 
have todo. An executive will call, if you'll 
ay the word No obligation, of cours¢ 
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spirit of the English officer. Once again 
we see the opposing forces ranged in 
strife which ends in the triumph of 
neither but the disgrace of both. Gals- 
worthy seems to see the good in both 
characters; he is moved by the pity of it 
all, by the tragedy of one 
being pitted against the other, as if 
there were not room enough for both in 
this world if only human society were a 
little little 
tolerant. 


character 


more charitable, a more 


The Cloak of Professional Duty 


TW HE sub-title of this play “Loyalties” 

might well be “A tragedy with a 
moral.” As for the tragedy, that 
summed up in Margaret Orme’s reply to 
Mabel Dancy’s claim that “loyalty comes 
before everything.” “Ye-es, but loyalties 
cut up against each other sometimes you 
know.” And she adds later, “We all 
cut each other’s throats, from the best 
of motives.” It is precisely what 
good in the characters of these people 
that becomes a source of evil and pre- 
cipitates the Esprit de 
corps, loyalty to one’s race or nation, 


is 


is 


catastrophe. 


professional conscientiousness, personal 
fidelity—tthese are excellent things, yet, 
in this play, from the moment they are 
touched into life they become agents of 
destruction. De Levis is stiffened in his 
attitude. Winsor, Canyne, and the rest 
think only of their class or their code or 
their club. The old solicitor wraps him- 
self firmly in the cloak of professional 
duty. Mabel Dancy to fight 
“tooth and nail.” It has been well said 
that in our hours of weakness our very 
strength fights against us. Their capac- 
ity for loyalty is the conspicuous ex- 
cellence of these characters, yet another 
weakness it liberates to their undoing: 
it generates obstinacy, cruelty, injus- 
tice, and hatred. The art of the drama- 
tist consists in suggesting that, given 
these characters, with their training, 
their ideals, and their points of sensi- 
tiveness scruple, and given this 
particular situation, the result is un- 
avoidable. That in brief seems to be 
the genesis and the development of the 
There is nothing to be said 
except that life is like that. Which is 
perhaps all that the artist as artist 
wanted to show us. It is a play of 
crystal clearness, sparing of word and 
incident, engrossing in its simplicity 
and in the stark development of the 
story. 


resolves 


or 


tragedy. 


“Windows” as a play is the exposition 
of the problem of dealing with the sin- 
ner when punishment is finished. The 
March family consists of March him- 
self, the Galsworthian philosophic 
observer, with Bly, the drunken window- 
cleaner, and, as a kind of chorus, Johnny 
the son back from the War with ideals 
on his brain, Mary the daughter, very 


new and under the delusion she is 
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“emancipated,” and Mrs. Marc} 
level-headed sensible wife and m 
One member of every family has ¢ 
level-headed, and _ it usually 
mother. The menfolk introduc 
housemaid Faith Bly, just out of ; 
after serving three years for the mu 
of her child. One would fancy h 
have passed through a sufficiently s: 
ing experience, but by temperament 
is all for life and gaiety—the str 
music, noise, lamps, and crowds 
turn the would-be benefactors are 
plussed by the evident fact that F: 
does not want to be done good to, 
just to be allowed to forgive and for; 
And Mrs. March, under the influenc: 
five unaccustomed glasses of 
sums up the position when she 
“You can’t help unless you love.” 


is 


brar 


George Babbitt’s Cousin 


“FT OHE Family Man” is Galsworth 

nearest approach to comedy. 
hero, John Builder, is a successful | 
iness man about to be mayor. At h 
he believes all should have entire fre 
dom to express their views, until he h: 
expressed his, when these, being nat 
ally the best, must be adopted or th 
rebels punished. That is, he believes 
Independence Incorporated, with hi: 
self holder of the majority of the shar 
This flourishing gentleman is subject: 
to the slings and arrows of outrage: 
fortune: one daughter goes to live wit! 
a fellow artist, refusing to marry hi) 
she has “seen her mother’ 
face”: another insists on becoming 
film actress: his wife leaves him a1 
finally he falls foul of the police an 
spends a night in gaol. His prospects « 
the mayoralty are destroyed, and th: 
curtain falls upon the return of his w 
to his own home and fireside now that 
he is in trouble. 


‘ 


because 


As we might expect, “Joy” is th 
most pessimistic of the plays. “Founda 
tions” treats of the same subject a 
“The Pigeon” but from a different 
standpoint. It is hardly possible to dis 
cuss “Foundations” as drama at 
but the characters have not been litt! 
men those who like Shaw and Well 
Charles Kingsley, Reade, and Dickens 
men who have been moved too deeply by 
the sorrows of their fellows on occasion 
to retain the patience and restraint o! 
art. And Galsworthy takes his stand 
among them worthily and would b« 
happy in the thought that his talents 
also have been of some avail. 


, 


all; 


With so voluminous a writer, selection 
has been necessary. Many people are of 
the opinion his fame will rest ultimately 
upon his plays rather than upon his 
novels. Not so, for where among the 
plays shall we find in equal degree the 
pathos of “Fraternity,” where the sus- 
tained power of The Saga diversified as 
it is by the surpassing beauty of the 











erludes? We must remember that 


spoken word is of more immediate 


eal than the written, and that the 
tor can supply flesh and blood too 
n lacking in Galsworthy’s chara 


Nor do the plays reproduce to the 
extent that quality of his best For 


els. that suggestion of the fading 


nshine of a still day in autumn which : ‘ 
velops his story of the passing of one Rest and Health Building 
ise of our social system. 

In the beautiful city of Battle Creek one of Nature’s mos 
+} 


charming vacation spots— you may enjoy all the benefits of a 


What Vocational Service 


pleasant outing to which is added a scientific course in health 
Means to Me training. 
(Continued from page 24) The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges for each guest a com 
fective method is to demonstrate that plete vacation program-—planned for each day with rest and 
are willing and ready to practice | | health building in view. 

vhat we preach, and by our individual 
examples encourage those who come | | The wholesome, palatable diet, expert physical direction and 
within our spheres of influence to ad- the outdoor life, efficient medical service, if desired refined, 


is »mselves to our standards. . . . 
. themselves ee apie congenial companionship—these and many other attractive 
Every fair-minded and_ intelligent i ; : : é 

ae 2 e features make the Sanitarium ideal as a vacation retreat 
erson has respect for sincerity of pur- 








pose. Conversely, the world abhors a eT ee a ee Oe » 
hyprocrisy. No sane human being ex- 

ects perfection in any individual, but Free on request \ 
infortunately there is a large group of | | 

folks whose narrow minds do not seem THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 

able to comprehend that ideals as to Box 22B 


aims and ambitions are not inconsistent 





, ; ; Ff ‘ Battle Creek 
with imperfection in their application to 
human conduct. 

The cultivation of the conscience and 
training of the intellect to discern what 
s honorable and efficient and altogether 
worthy involves a constant and con- 
scious effort. It is stated in the second 
paragraph of the Rotary Code of 
Ethics, as my duty as a Rotarian: “to 





mprove myself, increase my efficiency, 
and enlarge my service, and by so doing 
attest my faith in the fundamental 

principle of Rotary that he profits most 


, . . 7.) | 
who serves best”—and again in the fifth ii a 








paragraph of the code: “to use my best oe = 








endeavors to elevate the standards of ¢ he 


the vocation in which I am engaged, and R 0 A D S | ¢ N S 

so conduct my affairs that others in my | MOUNT E REY j 

vocation may find it wise, profitable, and ia at tae ae er 

conducive to happiness to emulate my ney te) erushauwnats <a Asbury Park .N.J. 
fected by winds and - 


‘xample.” pes 
I The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 





> P } _ storm. 

Rotary holds these ideals up before The wheel is 31 inches in Nii cate iets (Oca as 
4 ae, . . . . liameter, plate te I lay 
he world and especially before its own c cmettna ta &: tactins to OPEN FROM MAY 18 
members, not as a boast of a goal at- |, | 15 inghes.. Any copy you American Plan Capacity 500 
tained, but as a declaration of a definite the small plate ; nd Cold Sea Water In Rooms I. | 
: : ae . Price, complete for cm é W edne ; «| 
aim towards which it is constantly striv- | | bracket wheel and meet- 2 July and Aug 
’ > . . “7: ing plate but without fthat make if 
ing. Rotary believes and is willing to ipe for standard 18-Hole Course 
declare to the world that individual suc- $25.00 On. thaite eon and 
cess, and contentment, and happiness F. 0. B. ee ee 

¥ : 5 ] I Coldwater, Mich., U.S.A. g Pool Adjoining 

may be attained only as these aims are teil Brokers Office by McDonnell & Co. 
kept clearly before us and to the extent THE TITUS FOUNDRY ee omen. eiomager 


that sincerity of purpose and diligence Coldwater, Mich 
: , 

in effort becomes the daily habit of our 

business and professional lives. 
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grading, is not sufficient. Rotary has no Stevens Custom Shirt Company 


. ° ‘ Dept. ‘‘R” Elmira, N.Y. 
time for negative virtue. There must be No Agents 
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Brings Showers 7 
and Election of Officers 
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Special Lapel Buttons 
No. 105 Club President 
No. 108 Past President 
No. 106 Club Secretary 
No. 109 Past Secretary 
$4 Of $7 OO OK tht 
, iSkt. D ( $10.00 to 
$100.00 a Kievst to Jews 
Order thre } Club ] , ; ret 


The 
Miller Jewelry Co. 


A. 


Cincinnati, O., U.S. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Kusnacht on the Lake of Zurich 





Proprietor and Director: Dr. Th. Brunner 











a positive program on the part of each 


individual Rotarian to expand his use- 
fulne ss. 


A 
with himself. 


fotarian is never satisfied 
Rotary believes in human 
progress, and believes the of 
the individual to and the 


material wealth which he enjoys as a 


true 
in right 
possess use 
successful business or professional man. 
But Rotary does not glorify wealth as 
In- 


deed it seeks to prove that unless finan- 


an aim in life nor an end in itself. 


cial success is accompanied by a fully 
developed, well-rounded character, it is 
likely to become a burden to its pos- 
and well be a menace to 


sessor may 


progress in society. 
The Right to Leadership 


HATEVER vocation or profession 
a Rotarian he 
is not a worthy representative of that 


may have chosen, 
vocation if he merely succeeds in earn- 
ing a respectable livelihood therefrom, 
and is able thereby to provide himself 
and 


and his family with the comforts 


luxuries with which our civilization 


abounds. 
If he 
merely to act as a distributor of stand- 


is a grocer, he is not content 


ardized foods by standardized methods, 
but he endeavors to 
foods and methods than is commonly 


learn more about 
known among grocers, and by this very 
attitude of mind and habit he expands 
his service and proclaims his right to 
leadership, and his less-prosperous com- 
petitors will endeavor to emulate his 
example, and all society benefits because 
he sets a pace. 

If he is a doctor or a lawyer, or a 
music teacher, he aspires to exceed the 
knowledge and skill of his teachers, and 
is not content merely to absorb all the 
knowledge and experience that comes to 
him but accepts these as his heritage 
that have’ gone 
and considers them his sacred 


from benefactors 
before, 
trust, not to be used and handed on to 
posterity as he received them, but im- 
proved and expanded by the addition of 
his own experience. He is a true leader 
in his profession only to the extent that 
he is conscious of his obligation to leave 
his profession with a higher standard 
and a nobler concept of human service 
than he found it. 

Rotary is one of life’s great schools, 
and a Rotarian is indeed fortunate if 
he accepts membership with a broad 
appreciation of the educational advan- 
tages it affords him. If he opens up and 
takes advantage of the opportunity to 
absorb knowledge, principles, methods, 
which he may _ receive 


and _ visions 


from close contact with his fellow-men 
of different occupations, to say nothing 
of listening to talks from experts in all 
the varied subjects discussed at Rotary 
meetings; he is dull indeed if he does 
not receive inspiration for his own bene- 

(Concluded on page 


64) 
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Sempre |. are 
TRANS CONTINENTAL FREIGHT 


a 
INTEREST! 





SS 


The saving that results from 
of the service offered by Trans 
Continental Freight often repre 


sents the interest on great amount 

of working capital. 

This is a feature which every bus 

ness man must want to consider 
and one into which we are willing 
to go personally in detail. 


Ask us and see exactly how good 


an investment the use of Trans 
Continental Freight can turn out 
to be. 


TRANS CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Telephone: Dearborn 7200 
Private Exchange 
7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 








finances 


IAOTELS 


This pioneer organization has 
Financed 153 community built ~ 
hotels in large and small cities 


in the United States and Canada. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW BOOK THE COMMUNITY HOTEL. 
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The Hockxenbury System Inc. 
| 200 N.THIRD ST ALEXANDRIA HOTEL 
i HARRISBURG,PA LOS ANGELES CAL 














Send for Catalog 


THE TIPP NOVELTY COMPANY 
N. Street, Tippecarce City, Ohio 


x x . Simply send v¢ 
Club Secretaries 277) hd: 
stating number of members in Club, for ten da 
FREE TRIAL of the new Handifax VISIBL! 
Three Year Membership Record for Rotary 
Clubs,—for use in your ownring binder. Price $1.2 
per_card-sheet for each fifteen members, User 
enthusiastic. Committee or Campaign Team Re 
ords, same price. Flexible cowhide ring binder wit! 


pocket, $4.80 extra. 
Visible Organization 


C. O. HANES, Records 


309 N. 10th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





The Rotary Club Meets 
on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


indsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 


IN MONTREAL 
site 
































ON BEHALF OF COPENHAGEN ROTARY CLUB 


HE Rotary Club of Copenhagen, Denmark, representing all Danish 

Rotary Clubs, has called a world wide conference, June 9th to June 

11th, of tremendous interest to every Rotarian in America and of very 
special interest to all concerned with boys’ work on international good wil 
The International Conference for Exchange of 
the many individuals and organizations which have been working toward 
international exchange of youth. Dr. Sven V. Knudsen has long | 
pioneer and leader in this work. He has brought to amazing success the 
now famous “** MY FRIEND ABROAD” world wide correspondence plan, 
through which more than 200,000 letters have been exchanged by boys of 


uth will bring together 


me 


CCT 





all nations. He has taken more than four hundred boys to Europe at DANISH HOSPITALITY 
placed them as guests in private homes. Scores of European boys, likewise \ group of A ind the 
have been brought to America. More than forty American Rotary clubs pcs = ' "ae 

have co-operated wholeheartedly. Denmark, long a seat of progressiv: aig ee is * he, 
work in international exchange of youth, now invites you to attend thi e under Dr. K 

conference. Every Rotary club should send at least one member who v \ in Rot 


bring back from this conference a definite constructive plan which his clul Dr. K 
can at once put into operation. International Youth Exchange will become 
a foremost factor in the Rotary program. To undertake this work it is vital — , 
that you attend this conference. A large ocean liner, Oscar II, has bee ee tery 
especially chartered as the direct convention boat. The most unique trave etter nternat tionship 
trip in history has been built around thi Every R 
= =convention. An elaborate brochure “IN _ thing 0 
THE WAKE OF THE NORSEMAN : SCORN 


describes fullv the convention, the fascina 


ing trip to the northland—the opportunity ’ Writ 
Write for full information today mat 


PU TTICI TTI T TTI ile 


DR. SVEN V. KNUDSEN, 
R YA 


\ THE NORSEMEN 

















CHICAGO & 


NORTH WESTERN 





NEW 
IDEAS 


FOR 
YOUR 


A 





CATION 


Come to us this year for 
vacation suggestions. 
We offer thru service 
and bargain fares to 
more of the varied play- 
grounds of the West 
than any other railroad. 


Ask about 
Escorted 
all-expense 
Tours. 


ition an 1 


apply 


For« omple te informe 
illustrated literature, 


C. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
226 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago, Ill. 











ELIMINATE 
THAT OUT- spirebaytut 


il iburban he ar 





development Webeesina | 
Toilets or Sept inks | 
keep property clean 
Cleat bur plats 
five better impression of 
your town Property | 
ells better—Boost for | | 
elimination of the out } 
better | 


house “For 
v1 healtl 


fae id better 
| DAIL STEEL 
™ PRODUCTS CO. 
“) 300 Main St. 
—— Lansing, Mich. 











Official 


@ | Rotary 
| Flag | 


Our Specialty 


t: 
iF 
bien 





ii 
U.S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities 
Badges and Banners 


and 
prices. 


Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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EX | 
* BUTTONS | 
ae” 
Membership Buttons 
Gold-plated 0.75 
10k Solid gold 2.70 
14k Green gold 3.40 
18k White gold 5.50 


For Officers and Past Officers 


10k Solid gold $4.00 
14k Green gold 5.00 
18k White gold 7.00 


Above buttons with diamonds 
mounted in the hubs: $20.00 to 
$100.00. 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Ine 
**Everything a Club Needs’’ 
500 W. Adams St. Chicago, Il. 
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fit far beyond the cost of time and 
money spent. 

But his ability to absorb and benefit 
for himself lessened if he fails to 
recognize his obligation to give as well 
as his privilege to receive. 

This school we call Rotary has been 
twenty-five years. 


has 


1S 


in existence about 
During this period, nobody 
graduated after having completed the 
course. But the business and profes- 
sional world is receiving the benefit of 
the leadership that this system of edu- 
cation has produced, and in every voca- 


ever 


tion, you will find leaders who have 
been trained in the Rotary School of 
Service. 


Attend the conventions of your trade 
or profession, and you will discover that 
the executives and the leaders are al- 
most invariably members of Rotary 
clubs or are closely identified with Ro- 
tary one of the other 
by association of other members of his 
firm or organization. The standards of 
practice as expressed in the more than 
a hundred of Ethics” adopted 
during the past fifteen years, have been 
inspired by the Rotary Code of Ethics 
and the similar group of principles 
adopted by other clubs. 

This is as it should be. 
that Rotary has proven its usefulness 
and earned its right to declare its pur- 
pose as an educator of all men and in- 


or service clubs 


“Codes 


This is proof 


stitutions, as stated in its Code of 
Ethics. Not boastfully nor autocrati- 
cally, but humbly and with a deep sense 


of responsibility. 
Here again is proof of the importance 


of “Vocational Service’ as the chief 
cornerstone of the whole structure of 
Rotary. How inconsistent if leadership 


in any vocation or profession does not 
imply a high standard of excellence and 
efficiency and skill on the part of such 
leadership in its own sphere of personal 
service. 

A trade association 
almost invariably its officials 
and spokesmen from among those whose 
success in their own localities or com- 
munities has been conspicuous. If 
there are some exceptions, it simply re- 
veals a low standard on the part of 
those whose votes call these men into 
prominence. The rule is to the con- 
trary. Men are chosen of whom the 
great majority of the members of a 
given trade or professional group, are 
proud. 

This is vocational service at work in 
the most effective manner. Give us effi- 
cient and ethical leadership in each line 
of business and professional endeavor 
and there will be less occasion for legis- 
lative correction and regulation in busi- 
ness. 

Rotary’s most important function is 
the training for this leadership. The 
first step in this direction is for each 
Rotarian to be sure there is no competi- 
tor who excels him in service. 


or professional 


chooses 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 

for Fifteen Years 
Now—a new garage adjoining 1 
can drive your car right into Hotel 
Sherman. 


1700 ROOMS 
World Renowned Restaurants 


You 


Each with Bath 


Rotarians from many climes always make tlie 


ew Hotel Sherman their home when in Cl 
cago. Chicago Rots ary Club Luncheons ever 
Tuesday at 12:1 You will find a re 


Rotary welcome ‘ee re 


Ernest Byfield 
President 


Frank W. Bering 


Vice Pres. ang Man. Dir 








Bound Copies of 


THE ROTARIAN 


We have on hand a limited number of th« 


following bound volumes of THE Rora 
RIAN:——3, 4. §: 9, 7s SG Qy 30, II, 12-2 
14-15, 20-21, 22-23, 24-25, 20-27, 28 
30-31, 32- 


These coeuaee are indexed and bound in 
cloth. The price from Volumes 2 to 26-2 
is $2.00. The price for volumes 28-29 
30-31 and 32-33 postpaid is $2.50 
Copies of Volumes 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8 ar 
very limited, so we shall have to make 
shipments in the order in which request 
are received. If you want bound volume s 
for your library you had better act 
quickly, 


And we have 
BARRETT BINDERS 


for those who wish to preserve their copies 
of THE RoTaRIAN without formal bindings 
The price is $2.50 delivered in the United 
States and $3.00 delivered in other coun 
tries. Order by name—the Barrett Mul 

tiple Binder. 


Address your request to 
THE ROTARIAN 
211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 














CONFERENCE AND LUNCHEON 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


2448 West 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on Request 














Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Club Luncheon held here Tuesdays 12 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 


Rotary 15 
































HE eyes of industry 

are fixed on the won- 
derful opportunities for 
profitable and rapid de- 
velopment of diversified 
industry in Arkansas. 


This remarkable situation 
has not just happened... it 
is the natural result of un- 
limited and hitherto untold 
natural resources . . . raw 
materials, minerals, oil, gas, 
hydro-electric development 
and ideal year-round 
climate. 
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UR system of interconnected hydro-electric and steam-electric stations 
using natural gas, oil and coal, alone supplies power for some 1,233 diver 
sified industries such as cotton textile mills, pulp and paper mills, bauxite 
plant, pottery and brick plants, lime and cement works, electric steel furnace, 
rock quarries, auto body, furniture, floor and other woodworking plants; rice 
mills, rice irrigation, oil refineries, oil well pumping, flour and feed mills, gravel plants, coal mines 
and others. 

On your way to and from Dalias, see Arkansas! These 28 members of our organization, 
located in Arkansas’ principal cities and towns, are members of Rotary International and extend 
a cordial invitation to you to stop off in Arkansas and see for yourself why Arkansas has so correctly 
earned the title of ‘‘The Wonder State”’: 


Harvey C. Couch Jim L. Longino W. E. (“Bill’’) Baker R. E. (“Bob’’) Ritchi« 
A. G. (““Whid’’) Whidden Scott H. Savage Allen Clift Eugene Lawrence 
Ralph Caldwell W. T. Alexander Booker T. Latimer G. F. Moore 

W. M. Slayton A. C. Trainer Asa C. Neel L. (“Jud’’) Cooper 
Ernest E. Cox C. ‘‘Ham’’ Moses Rex L. Brown “Sid’’ M. Brooks 

B. C. (‘‘Duke’’) Fowles F. M. Havers Cc. C. Remley C. B. Leigh 

Louis Myers H. Fletcher Minnis Odie Owen J. H. Patterson 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. 


Harvey C. (ouch, ‘President “Helping Build ~Arkansas”’ 
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HON. EVANS WOOLLEN 
GREENWICH, CONN 

PREE ASSOCIATION 
ERLANGER COTTON MILLS 
MICHAEL F. CUDAHY 
KANSAS CITY PARK BOARD 
SIR THOMAS TATI 
RANDOLPH-MACON SCHOOL 
ROBERT BACON FARM 
RUTH DEAN 
C. SIDNEY SHEPARD 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1928 
Father of Tree Surgert 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


= 
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Most people have had an instinctive love 
of nature, even before the time when “the 
groves were God’s first temples.” But few 
seemed to realize that trees were actually 
living, breathing things and subject to 
disease and death. More particularly, no 
one ever dreamed that anything could be 
done to save them. 


Then John Davey came into the world; 
and because he was an unusual lover of 
nature, he chose-to acquire training: in 
horticulture. 

Before his time trees were more or less 
generally the victims of neglect and often 
of abuse. John Davey conceived a great 
idea; he studied the sciences to provide 


rym a color photograph of El Contento, the estate of Warren Wright, Golf, Illinois, by Wilfred O. Floing b 








© The D. T. E, Co., Inc., 1929 


los phy, an ideal 


a basis for his theories, and then worked 

out a systematic method of treating trees 
ae 

to save them. This was nearly a half cen- 

tury ago. 

Only occasionally is a man permitted to give the 
world a new idea. John Davey did more than this. 
He created a philosophy, built around his new 
science and based on the essential principle that the 
tree isa living, breathing organism. 

To him this whole thing became a great ideal 
Under his forceful and devoted leadership there 
was developed a system of principles in practice and 
conduct, of business and ‘professional ethics. 

No man can continue in the Davey Organiza- 
tion, although John Davey has been dead six years, 
unless he remains true to the science, the philosoph) 
and the ideals of the founder. You can trust Davey 
Tree Surgeons. They will do only those things that 
ought to be done in your interest. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO.,, Inc., 290 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Bran } * es: 


Bu ffal 


New York; Boston; Providence, R. I.; Hartford, Conn.; Stamford, Conn.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Albany; Montreal; Rochester 
Toronto; Philadelphia; Baltimore; Washington; Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta; Pittsburgh; Cleveland; Toledo; Columbus; Cincinnati 


Louisville; New Orleans; Indianapolis; Detroit; Grand Rapids; Chicago; Minneapolis; St. Louis; Kansas City. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 
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| TREE 


SURGEONS 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, President and General Manager 





R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., CHICAG 














